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Flying over a confusion of mountains, forests, 
canyons, turbulent rivers, barren desert wastes— 
through thunder-storm, rain and sunshine—two 
famous airmen expressed their feeling as one of 
absolute loneliness, with a world passing beneath 
that had no thought of their existence. 


Their one connecting link with the earth was a 
map. On its truthfulness their very lives de- 
pended. And it was a RAND M¢CNatty Map— 
giving to these airmen the most trustworthy picture 
of the ground obtainable. 

Ranp M¢NALLy Maps were used by the aviators 
on the round-the-world flight! Rann M¢NALLy 
Maps were used by MacReady and Kelly on their 
coast-to-coast flight! Ranp MCNALLy Maps are used 





One link with earth 


by flyers in the Air Mail Service. In all the in- 
credibly varied work carried on to-day from the air, 
aviators trust themselves wholly and confidently 
to the guidance of RAND M¢CNALLy Maps! 

The maps used by these men are the very same 
Ranp MCNALty Indexed Pocket Maps which you 
can buy for thirty-five cents at any stationer’s. All 
Ranp MENaLty Maps are invariably accurate— 
kept so by infinite attention to detail and by never- 
ceasing revision. 

Every kind of map for every imaginable purpose 
is made here at Map Headquarters. You will find 
Ranp MCNAtty Maps, Atlases and Globes abso- 
lutely truthful. For sale by all leading book-stores, 
stationers, news-stands, drug stores and hotels. 


IRAND ME&NALILY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-85 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Branches: Philadelphia Washington Boston ° Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Detroit St. Louis San Francisco ° Los Angeles 
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The Dawes Plan and Europe’s 
Factory Fires 


By Captain Godfrey L. Carden 


An American Expert Visits the Key Industries of France, Belgium, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland, and Forecasts the Effect of the Dawes’ 
Committee Plan on the American and European Markets 
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HE situation among the industrial 

plants of Western and Central 
Europe, as the Dawes’ Committee Plan 
begins to make its influence felt, differs 
more as to work in hand than as to 
degree of rehabilitation since the war. 
From St. Nazaire on the French coast, 
through Northern and Eastern France, 
the Liege district of Belgium, the Rhine 
and the Ruhr, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
thence on through Silesia, the Lodz dis- 
trict, to Warsaw—this is the range of 
intensive industrial work on the con- 
tinent, and it is from a recent inspec- 
tion of many important works in this 
belt that this fact is revealed. 

Starting in at St. Nazaire I found 
both the Penhoet and Loire shipyards 
working to full capacity. Since the be- 
ginning of the present year every slip 
has been occupied. The difficulty was 
to obtain sufficient help. At both 
plants orders were in hand for foreign 
account. From a state of stagnation 
at the end of 1923 the French ship- 
yards had by March of the present year 
taken a premier position in the actual 
tonnage of commercial ships under con- 
struction. Important orders had come 
to French yards for both passenger and 
cargo vessels. These orders emanated 


from Norway, Holland, Finland, and 
from French passenger lines. This con- 
dition of work has existed while ap- 
proximately 300 British shipyards were 
idle or working on short account. 
France, in 1914, had a total merchant 
tonnage of 1,918,000 tons. As a result 
of the war, and in consequence of ton- 
nage allocated following the armistice, 
French tonnage increased to 3,265,000 
tons. At the rate at which building is 
now going on France should have by the 
end of the present year 4,000,000 tons of 
commercial vessels, 

As French shipyards were untouched 
during the war, their equipment re- 
mains practically what it was in pre- 
war days. Much of this equipment is 
not up to present-day requirements, and 
the enormous amount of work now im- 
posed upon French yards will necessi- 
tate early acquisitions of shipyard 
tools. Workmen at the Penhoet and 
Loire yards are receiving from 16 to 17 
francs per day at the machine tools. 
The work day is 8 hours. The Taylor 
system is in vogue, and workmen can 
earn up to 25 francs per day. There is 
great earnestness evinced at these 
plants. There are practically no labor 
troubles. No country in Europe today 
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can build ships under more advanta- 
geous terms as to price and delivery 
than in France. At the beginning of the 
present year there was considerable 
steel ship plate on hand at the various 
yards. The Penhoet plant, for exam- 
ple, had in reserve 30,000 tons of steel 





The repair work undertaken involves 
the removal of the steel fire boxes and 
substitution of copper fire boxes and 
copper stay bolts. In addition the en- 
gines are lined up, cylinders rebored, 
and such other essential work done as 
is required. The French estimate that 


plate which had 
been received from 
the United States. 
But coupled with 
the fact that ma- 
terial was actually 
at hand at many 
of the yards, the 
French have 
largely profited by 
the rate of ex- 
change. On this 
subject M. Tharlet, 
technical director 
of the French-Sul- 
zer Works, de- 
clared to me that 
while the exchange 
has undoubtedly 
been an assisting 





HE writer of this article was a 

representative of the Department 
of Commerce in Europe for a period 
of more than two years prior to the 
war. During this time he reported on 
iron and steel and machinery works 
to a total of more than five hundred 
plants. He was in the United States 
service during the war. Since the 
war he has been back to note what 
changes had taken place in the oper- 
ation of these works since pre-war 
days, from the point of view of an 
efficiency engineer. A later trip, from 
which he has just returned, took him 
across France, through occupied and 
unoccupied Germany, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and Silesia, 
and revealed an almost universal de- 
gree of high development among the 
works, but a divergence so far as ac- 
tivity was concerned. That the oper- 
ation of the Dawes’ Plan will light 
new fires has already been made plain. 


the locomotives so 
repaired will last 
another fifteen 
years. The State 
furnishes the ma- 
terial and the ship- 
yards do the work. 
The cost in all to 
the State averages 
112,000 francs. The 
franc at this writ- 
ing is about 19 to 
the dollar. Summed 
up, the French 
shipbuilding situa- 
tion may be at- 
tributed to one of 
the direct outcomes 
of French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. 








factor in making 


The elimination of 








French prices ad- 

vantageous, the fact remains that today 
French iron and steel plants are able to 
furnish shipyards and engine builders 
with practically all material that is re- 
quired. This was not possible before 
the war. We were compelled, said 
M. Tharlet, to draw on many sources. 
Today, with nearly all yards busy, the 
steel plants are not drawn upon to ca- 
pacity. Quick deliveries can be made, 
and because of no over tax, prices can 
be quoted by French steel plants 
cheaper than anywhere else. 

Late in the past year French ship- 
yards took over railway repair work 
in order to keep going. The French 
State railways passed an order for the 
repair of 675 locomotives to the ship- 
yards at St. Nazaire and Nantes. Most 
of these locomotives came from the 
Baldwin shops in the United States. 





German shipyards 
was practically effected when Ruhr de- 
liveries were shut off. With the Dawes’ 
plan functioning German shipyards will 
again be in competition with the 
French. The advantage, however, will 
still remain with the latter with respect 
to overhead taxes and in promptness of 
delivery. The Germans will have to 
meet this with greater shop efficiency, 
and my inspections at the Vulcan yards 
at Hamburg and at the yards of Bloehm 
& Voss at the same port leave no doubt 
that the Germans are provided with 
better equipment and can operate their 


yards more rapidly than any of the , 


plants along the Loire. 

For a period of nearly two years 
prior to the war I inspected industrial 
plants in Western Europe for the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
In going over the ground during the 
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These are Baldwin locomotives belonging to the French railways and brought to the Loire 

shipyard at St. Nazaire for repair during a slack season in shipbuilding. These engines 

would be scrapped in the United States, but French economy puts them in shape for 
fifteen years’ additional service at a small cost 


past eighteen months my inspections 
have disclosed a higher degree of shop 
efficiency among French machinery 
plants in Central and Northern France 
than anything I had noted before the 
war. Take the new Sulzer plant just 
outside of Paris, or the Babcock & Wil- 
cox plant at La Courneuve near Paris, 
or the Fives-Lille shops in the suburbs 
of Lille and many more that could be 
mentioned. These works are represen- 


tative of the best in France. They have 
been patterned largely after the best 
practice known in the United States, 
and the equipment comprises. the 
highest grade of American machine 
tools. In these shops one sees the im- 
press of the young French engineer of 
the present day. The war dislocated 
many notions which characterized for- 
mer French shops administrations. 

At the Fives-Lille works the Germans 
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carried away every machine tool that 
could be of service. The concrete floors 
were blown up but the building frames 
were left intact. 
the German withdrawal the Fives-Lille 
engineers were on the scene. Consider- 
able equipment 
recovered 


was 

from the Ger- 
mans, but for the 
most part new 
machine tools 
were installed. 


Contrary to gen- 
eral impression 
very little equip- 
ment was availed 
of from army 
stocks. The best 
grades of Ameri- 
can machine tools 


had to be ob- 
tained as before 
the war. The 


Fives-Lille plant 
builds locomo- 
tives, sugar ma- 
chinery, mining 
equipment, tur- 
bines, and the Sterling type of boiler. 
I found this plant working about 5,000 
men and already supplying machinery 
and much bridge equipment to French 
colonies and to South America. The 
major portion of its work is for French 
account. 

Across the French border one comes 
to the great Belgian electrical works at 
Charleroi. The Germans occupied: the 
Charleroi shops in October, 1914. Ex- 
pert men from German shops converted 
the plant into a great repair works for 
the overhauling of field gun equipment 
and motors. With the evacuation of 
the Germans all machine tools were 
sent to German arsenals and there 
made available for German shops. The 
Charleroi Administration found it 


necessary to secure a vast amount ol 
new tools notwithstanding that many 


Within 48 hours after 





Typical French workmen at the great 
Babcock & Wilcox Boiler Works near 


Paris 
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of the machines taken by the Germans 
were recovered. A special commission 
was sent to the United States and this 
commission purchased most of the ma- 
chines which are now in evidence in the 
rehabilitated shops. From what has 
been said with 
reference to the 
French works it is 
observed that 
among the best of 
European plants 
recourse will be 
had to the highest 
grades of Ameri- 
can machine tools 
whenever the 
works find them- 
selves in position 
to obtain such 
equipment. The 
greatest deterrent 
has been lack of 
funds and it may 
be put down as a 
certainty that 
with any increase 
in business there 
will be enhanced 
purchasing of American machine tools 
of all kinds. 

The general tendency in France to- 
wards centralizing power has given the 
Charleroi works many orders from 
French sources, but the Charleroi plant 
is today shipping electrical mining 
equipment to points as far east as 
China and has actively invaded the 
South American market. 

The Carels works are representative 
of the best among the machinery plants 
in Belgium. The number of employees 
at present are 1750. Since prewar days 
two new erecting halls have been added 
and electric equipment now constitutes 
an important product of manufacture. 
In former days Carels busied them- 
selves with the building of locomotives. 
They have dropped this line of activity 
and concentrate on prime movers in the 
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CHANGING DRIVERS 
A cartoon by C. R. Macauley 


shape of Diesel engines. The Carels 
shops were seized by the Germans early 
in the war. The Germans put their 
own staff in the works and up to the 
very last of hostilities employed the 
plant for the repair of guns sent back 
from the front. When the outcome of 
the war was foreseen the Germans 
stripped the shops and sent to Germany 
every usable machine tool. Not more 
than 5 per cent of this material was 
ever recovered. The shops today are 
practically equipped with new machine 
tools throughout. Following the armis- 
tice the Carels plant was joined up with 
the Thompson-Houston interests of 
Paris, and this accounts for electrical 
work being added to machinery output. 
I found that the Carels had built of 
late 14 Diesel engines for South Amer- 


ica. These engines are of 500 HP each. 
In addition to the above the Carels 
were building for Belgian installations 
and for important wire installations for 
Poland. This plant together with the 
Charleroi works are handling the major 
portion of electrical equipment outputs 
for Belgium and, as indicated, they are 
exporting to South America and to the 
Far East. 

The Cockerill shipyards near Ant- 
werp I found practically without work. 
A skeleton organization existed but the 
Cockerill directors informed me that it 
was impossible to meet in competition 
the Fre*ch shipyards. 

Passing on to Luxembourg, one is im- 
pressed with the ability of the French 
to quickly obtain large steel deliveries 
as emphasized by the recent acquisition 
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under the name of Arbed of all impor- 
tant German steel interests in Luxem- 
bourg. The former German works, 
known as Eschweiler Bergwerke Verein, 
has been absorbed by Arbed. The pres- 
ent holdings of Arbed comprise, under 
the French acquisition, 2775 acres of 
mining area in Luxembourg, about 
17,000 acres in Lorraine, and 2950 acres 
in Meuthe-et-Moselle. The Luxem- 
bourg holdings represent one-fourth of 
all the mining area in that territory. 
Arbed further secures 6500 acres of 
coal mines in Germany, 375 acres of 
iron ore mines in Nozzen (Rhine), and 
2080 acres of coal mines in Belgium. 
The Eschweiler acquisition alone as- 
sures Arbed of an annual output of 
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Submarine engines 
on testing platform 
at French- Sulzer 
shops 


2,422,000 tons of coal. The property 
is now being worked in eight different 
districts with 21 mines actually fune- 
tioning. All iron and steel from Arbed 
is held for preferential delivery to 
French ship and engine building plants, 

I have spent in all several months in 
the Ruhr and Rhineland since the 
French occupation, having followed the 
French into the Ruhr five days after 
French troops first entered. I saw 
passive resistance at its beginning and 
at the end and have had full oppor- 
tunity to observe the workings of the 
“Micum” Agreements. Broadly speak- 
ing, the German machinery works in 
the Rhineland are today over-equipped. 
The forced shutdown of the shops has 


This is typical of 
the best of the post 
war French manu 
facturing plants—it 
is in the French- 
Sulzer W orks, mak- 
ers of turbines and 
centrifugal pumps: 
Most of the equip- 
ment is of Amer- 
ican origin 
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made it possible to 
carry out many re- 
forms, alterations, 
changes and im- 
provements which 
could not be at- 
tempted during the 
intensive manufac- 
turing period of 
1931 to 19238. 
Many shops have 
been able to build 
for their own use 
new equipment and 
thus have obviated 
the necessity for 
paying taxes had 
they acquired the 
same outside of 
their own doors. 
Furthermore there 
have been under- 
taken many 
changes in organi- 
zation. The Krupp 
works on Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, em- 
ployed approxi- 
mately 100,000 
people. This force 
has now been re- 
duced to approxi- 
mately 38,000. The Hindenburg shops 
which were built during the war and 
were used for the manufacture of gun 
recoils and field gun parts, are now de- 
voted to the building of locomotives. 
In 1923 about 5,000 men were working 
in the r .in Hindenburg shops. Krupp 
has learned that he can carry on with 
about one-half this force. During the 
forced shutdown the German shops let 
go unskilled labor. The men who re- 
main represent the best of the German 
mechanics, and it is this force which 
will be largely depended upon to start 
things going on the Rhine. A general 
feeling of optimism exists among the 
German industrials that they will be 
able to regain foreign markets so long 





Welfare work is a recent development in French plants. Here 
is a courtyard outside a nursery where French women workers 
may leave their children and know that they will be well cared 
for during the day 


as they are unimpeded. The German 
shipyards may be expected to resume 
their demands on the Rhineland works 
for forgings and this will in turn cause 
a let-up on orders which have been 
placed during the past year with steel 
works in Czecho-Slovakia. 

With the passing of Stinnes, the out- 
standing figure today in the German- 
Rhine industrial life is Otto Wolff of 
Cologne. Wolff, who is still under 50, 
has built up a combination of steel 
works which normally produces 40 per 
cent of all the steel made in Germany. 
There is no single owned steel works 
on the continent which equals Wolff’s 
control. While Krupp today is em- 
ploying about 38,000 people and never 
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employed more than 100,000, three of 
the Wolff works under readjusted or- 
ganization are now carrying on the pay- 
rolls 130,000 people. These three 
works are: “Phoenix” A. G. with steel 
mills in Hoerde, Dusseldorf, Duisberg- 
tuhrort, Hamm, Bergeforbeck, Lipp- 
stadt and 
Nachrodt; the 
Rheinishe 
Stahlwerks in 
Duisburg- 
M eiderich, 
H ohenlim- 
burg and Hil- 
den; and the 
Van der Zy- 
pen & Wis- 
sener Ejisen- 
hutten, A.G. 
at‘ Koln- 
Deutz, and 
Wissen. These 
three works 
turn out col- 
lectively 
2,200,000 tons 
of steel per 
annum. Both 
the Phoenix and Rhinestahl works own 
important coal mines yielding not less 
than 12,000,000 tons of coal per year. 
Wolff was the first of the German in- 
dustrials to come to working terms with 
the French. He and Stinnes were never 
allied, since their interests more or less 
clashed. He is a self-made man, easily 
approached and quick in his decisions. 
He turned a $6,000,000 contract with 
the Soviets while others were hesitating, 
furnished a lot of locomotives and ma- 
chinery and then got out before the 
present Soviet slump occurred. His 
reputation is one for straight speaking 
and sticking to his word. It is men 
of Wolff’s type whom the world may 
look to to assist in making a success of 
the Dawes’ plan. The German indus- 


trial has everything to gain in seeing 
the blast furnaces at work. The Dawes’ 








A class for apprentices at a French factory—this is 
new in France 





plan, the majority of them believe, 
promises to effect that result surer than 
anything else. While the Dawes’ plan 
may cause a lien to be placed on all 
German works, the impression prevails 
generally in the Rhine and Ruhr that 
this lien will be covered by a tax on the 
country at 
large and will 
not be borne 
by the works 
alone. 

The past 
two years has 
enabled the 
German de- 
signers to 
bring out 
many me- 
chanical fea- 
tures of which 
the market 
will take note 
with the 
starting up of 
the works. 
There _ has 
been marked 
development 
along medium-sized machine tool lines. 
All machine tool parts are now stand- 
ardized by the German Engineering 
Association and every effort is being 
made to further extend and consolidate 
machine tool construction. The Ger- 
man electrical works have managed to 
keep going during the past two years 
since they were not dependent on the 
Ruhr as are most manufacturing plants. 
The foreign markets of the German 
electrical works have been fairly well 
preserved, but with the resumption of 
steel making there will be an increased 
demand for electrical furnaces, and it 
should be remarked that the use of 
electrical furnaces is far more general 
in Germany than elsewhere in Europe. 

The great Witkowitz works of 
Moravia, Czecho-Slovakia, increased 
their personnel from 14,000 in Febru- 
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An electrical hoist for the Kaiping Mines, in China, made at the Charleroi Electrical 
Works in Belgium. To the right is the main storage building for motors at the same 
plant. Note the modern construction of the building 


ary, 1923, to 25,000 in May of the same 
year, and this number has been further 
increased until now the Witkowitz 
works are employing, I understand, 
around 30,000 men. Witkowitz must 
export 70 per cent of its capacity in 
order to keep at normal full. Czecho- 
Slovakia cannot absorb, it is believed, 
more than 30 per cent from the produc- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovakian steel in- 
dustry. Before the war when the Wit- 
kowitz shops were in Austrian territory 
its products were largely absorbed in 
the dual monarchy. I should say that 
the rolling mills at Witkowitz are prob- 
ably as fine as any that can be found 
on the continent. Its natural sphere 
of action will doubtless be as in former 
years, namely, that great territory to 
the Eastward when that region returns 
tonormaley. In the interim Witkowitz 
will be found a serious competitor in 





the South American and Far East trade. 

There is no city in all Europe so com- 
pletely given over to textile activities 
as Lodz in Poland. Large and small, 
there are more than 2000 textile works 
in Lodz. The immediate future of the 
Polish textile industry is dependent on 
ability to obtain credit. When the 
Polish manufacturer speaks of credit, 
he means credit from abroad. In 1922 
Lodz mills were producing more fin- 
ished goods than in prewar days. ‘The 
actual number of spindles operating was 
1,150,000 as against 1,085,000 in 1914. 
Last June, when I inspected Lodz mills, 
I was informed that many mills must 
shut down unless cotton advances could 
be obtained. ‘The 100,000,000 gold re- 
serve behind the new Zloty issue does 
not afford sufficient liquid money for a 
nation of approximately 28,000,000 
people. Before the war Poland figured 








The central spinning mill of Scheible & 
Goohman, at Lodz. This mill needs raw 
cotton to operate 


on 8,000,000 inhabitants. The present 
increase is due to expansion into Rus- 
sian territory on the East and German 
territory on the West. At the same 
time Poland, which before the war did 
a large business with Russia proper, to- 
day finds its exports mainly in the Bal- 
kans, Roumania and the Baltic States. 
Today Czecho-Slovakia and Austrian 
mills are giving 120 days’ credit to 
Polish buyers, and in some cases six 
months’ credit has been given. This 
means higher prices for buyers, but the 
Polish mills have not been in position 
to meet these credit terms. I found 
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Workmen’s houses, belonging to one of 
the great textile factories at Lodz, Poland 


mills in Lodz which have undertaken to 
do business in Brazil, the Argentine, 
and the Far East. This is a new reach- 
ing out for Lodz for before the war 
the great Russian territory absorbed 
the bulk of Lodz products. The Polish 
industrials feel confident of their ability 
to develop their own resources once 
money conditions become easier on the 
continent, and they look for direct re- 
sults to effect them through the work- 
ings of the Dawes’ plan. The consen- 
sus of opinion among manufacturers 
generally especially in Central-Europe, 
tends to the belief that the Dawes’ plan 
in enabling German works to resume 
will have a stimulating effect on foreign 
markets through the enhanced buying 
power of Germany and that the buying 
powers of the foreign markets will be 
reflected in increased business for na- 
tions such as ‘Czecho-Slovakia, Austria 
and Poland, as well as for Germany. 
When one considers that German buy- 
ing power in the United States fell off 
as much as 66 2-3 per cent the pos- 
sible effect of the Dawes’ plan has 
direct interest for countries which have 
heretofore marketed foodstuffs and raw 
material in Central Europe. 
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T HE most powerful power station on the continent is the new French one at Gene- 
villiers on the Seine. It is designed to furnish 400,000 kilowatts for industrial plants 
within its sphere. At the time of Captain Carden’s visit, there were five 40,000 kilowatt 
units functioning and a sixth was in the process of building. The boilers of this plant 
are operating at 25 atmospheres pressure. Zoelly turbines are in service. The program 
calls for a 3-phase, 50-cycle current. The voltage served is 60,000. This power plant 
: eliminates a group of smaller plants. 














One of the famous Schiess plants at Dusseldorf—which was highly developed as to equip- 
ment during the French occupation of the Ruhr 











The Political Outlook in Turkey 





By Hamilton Fish Armstrong 


An American Observer Interviews Rauf Bey and Finds This Former Prime 
Minister the Leading Figure in the Expected Opposition 
to the Kemalist Régime 


EN years of war and peace have 

not worked stranger changes in 
any land than in Turkey. Habitually 
‘disregarded and jibed: at by privileged 
foreigners, accustomed through many 
years to being pushed roughly into the 
gutter by any passing Embassy kavass, 
the people of Constantinople (like 
those elsewhere in Turkey) have never- 
theless quickly learnt from Kemal the 
lesson of arrogant nationalism and 
now practice it wholeheartedly on all 
the strangers coming within their gates. 
In their disdain of foreigners they are 
quite impartial. The. Soviet Ambas- 
sador fares no better than the American 
High Commissioner, English business 
men no better than those from Berlin 
or Rome. The Turks carefully main- 
tain their treatment of the Greeks as 
the standard of harshness; but they 
take pains to let all foreigners know, 
whatever their race, that they are only 
slightly better than the Greeks and 
that they might at any moment easily 
be considered worse. 

This xenophobia, which shows itself 
generally among the people as well as 
among high Turkish officials, is not 
difficult to understand. Kemal and his 
associates not unnaturally wish to 
break with the past as thoroughly as 
possible, to free themselves of even the 
memory of the whole inglorious capitu- 
latory régime and of the intrigues of 
other days when the rulers of Con- 
stantinople could not call their souls 
their own. As a result they do every- 
thing which they imagine some ideally 
glorious and free “Great Power” would 


do—though actually it would be most 
shamefaced if it did! The man in the 
street, for his part, discriminates 
against foreigners, because he has no 
other way of participating in Turkey’s 
process of patting itself on the back, 
which has been going on fervently ever 
since the Greek armies were pushed 
into the sea, and the Greek inhabitants 
of Asia Minor after them. 

In the old days foreign business men 
and educators resident in Turkey en- 
joyed their immunity from local laws 
and a pleasant sense of moral and 
physical superiority. As a result they 
condescended to feel kindly towards 
the natives; they were pro-Turk. Dur- 
ing my present stay here, however, I 
have met only one foreigner who is pro- 
Turk, and he seems pro-Turk more be- 
cause he came here in that frame of 
mind and is stubborn, rather than be- 
cause he has developed a liking for the 
ways of the present government at 
Angora or really feels that they will be 
successful in transforming Turkish 
character and the Turkish state by in- 
forming the Turks that they are su- 
perior to any other race and calling 
Turkey a republic. 

Since few of the foreign colony in 
Constantinople seem to believe that 
the present régime will, in the long 
run, succeed in its effort to build up a 
self-perpetuating and prosperous gov- 
ernment in the interior of Asia Minor, 
it of course follows that the chief topic 
of conversation here is how, and when, 
the next change in government will 
occur. In such discussions the name of 
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former Prime Minister Rauf 
Bey inevitably takes the most 
prominent place. 

Rauf Bey, it will be remem- 
bered, was squeezed out of the 
government of the Turkish Re- 
public, in the formation of 
which he had taken a leading 
part, at the close of the Laus- 
anne Conference. He criticized 
many of the concessions made 
there by Ismet Pasha, and the 
latter was victorious in the en- 
suing acrimonious dispute. 
Rauf quietly quit his post as 
Prime Minister (according to 
the strange procedure at An- 
gora, the Ministers are elected 
individually by the National 
Assembly, and even the Pre- 
mier may resign or be expelled 
without the Cabinet as a whole 
being affected), though retain- 
ing his seat in Parliament as 
representative of Constanti- 
nople. 

The present Turkish gov- 
ernment is organized like an 
army. Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
is the Commander-in-Chief. 
Ismet Pasha, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, is Chief of Staff. The 
Ministers are staff officers. The mem- 
bers of the National Assembly may be 
called privates, for despite their appar- 
ent authority over cabinet officers, they 
really are for the most part autom- 
atons, hand-picked by the governing 
clique. Perhaps it will be objected that 
to label them as privates leaves no 
category in which to place the general 
citizenry. The answer is that for pur- 
poses of government the citizenry do 
not exist. Turkey is a republic; there 
are elections; but so far the people 
evince no interest in politics and vote 
as they are told. As a compromise we 
will call the members of the National 
Assembly corporals. 

When Rauf Bey was edged out of 





RAUF BEY 


Former Prime Minister of Turkey, who is the 
man to watch if the growing opposition to the 
Kemalist Government assumes serious proportions 


the Premiership, therefore, he was un- 
able at once to form a coherent oppo- 
sition. Of course he had many personal 
friends in the Assembly, some of whom 
might have become his partisans had 
he raised the standard of revolt. But 
to inaugurate an official and vigorous 
parliamentary opposition was impos- 
sible,—and, to give him due credit, he 
probably would have refused in any 
case to make the attempt, in view of 
the tremendous difficulties of the in- 
ternational position in which Turkey 
then found herself. The situation, how- 
ever, is changing. The Turkish Re- 
public will be a year old in October. 
Rauf is by no means the only able 
man in the original group of National- 
ists who is dissatisfied with the prog- 
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Constantinople, the beautiful city by the Bosphorus, abandoned as the capital, by the 
present Government, which is established at Angora, a city far removed from European 
influence, in the desert highlands of Anatolia 


ress made and with the outlook for 
the future. 

The more independent and _intelli- 
gent Turks see the government, despite 
its inexperience, reaching out a regula- 
tory hand into all sorts of difficult 
fields, such as religion, marriage and 
family life. They see it bound up in 
red tape to a degree incomprehensible 
to one who has not been on the spot 
and caught in its meshes. They see 
disastrous jealousy between govern- 
ment officials, even the lower grades of 
whom are unwilling to delegate any of 
their powers to assistants for fear the 
importance of their particular offices 
may thereby be curtailed. In the eco- 
nomic field they see the situation be- 
coming progressively worse, particu- 
larly in Constantinople, where com- 
merce is fading out (in favor, be it 
noted, of Piraeus and Salonica) and 
living costs mounting because of the in- 
efficiency of the port management and 
its delays and discrimination. They 
see the finances of the country gravely 
involved by the failure to settle the 
debt coupons questions, the consequent 
failure to secure a foreign loan, and the 
vast military expenditures—amounting 
to two-thirds of the whole budget. 

As this feeling becomes stronger and 
more general, an eye should be kept on 
Rauf Bey, a man of exceptional energy 


and ability, in the prime of life, well 
acquainted with Western ways yet sym- 
pathetic with the best in the customs 
of the East. His highly creditable 
career in the navy has given him the 
directness and courage that often go 
with such success. He is not a man to 
be shelved. After all, despite the effort 
of Mustapha Kemal to erect outside 
and above the National Assembly a 
single supreme political authority, it is 
not in human nature for 300 men, even 
if only of the grade of corporal, to con- 
tinue acting in unison forever. If any- 
thing were to happen to Kemal (who 
is constantly ill, who refuses to see all 
but a very few of his most intimate 
friends, and who is believed to avoid 
visiting Constantinople for fear of as- 
sassination), or if the stream of dis- 
content continues to be augmented by 
persistent governmental inefficiency and 
further “earthquake” decrees such as 
that abolishing the Khalifate, Rauf 
would find himself in a position of great 
strategic power. 

For the moment he considers that 
patriotic duty binds him not to pro- 
voke a crisis. But his discontent with 
much that is being done does not lie 
far below the surface, and was plainly 
to be traced through much of the talk 
that I had with him not long ago, just 
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after his return to Constantinople from 
a trip to Western Europe. He received 
me in his hotel room very agreeably 
and in perfect English. To my first 
question as to whether he thought a 
republic could develop a healthy, suc- 
cessful parliamentary life without the 
existence of a strong and conscientious 
opposition, he began by replying cau- 
tiously. 

“That is a theoretical question,” he 
said, “and the Turkish Republic still is 
—or should be—occupied with purely 
practical things. We have adopted cer- 
tain political theories, but at the start 
the observance of them is less impor- 
tant than the organization of the state 
under a strong central government.” 

“You nevertheless imply,” I said, 
“that this is necessary only during the 
opening phase. How long will this 
phase probably last?” 

“It must last,” said Rauf Bey, “until 
a settlement has been reached on two 
principal problems which affect the 
whole succgss of our nationalist move- 
ment and which are still outstanding— 
the Mosul question, and the question 
of the payment of the coupons on the 
Ottoman bonds. 

“Of these the Mosul dispute is by 
far the more important. England 
wishes to submit it to the League of 
Nations, showing that for her it is a 
minor matter, as the Great Powers only 
entrust minor questions to the League. 
But for us it is vital. We cannot see it 
slighted. Why should we be asked to 
put a question affecting our very exis- 
tence as a state at the hands of some 
uninformed committee which must de- 
pend for the execution of its decisions 
on the prestige which this or that in- 
dividual member may happen to bring 
it temporarily? Until this Mosul ques- 
tion is settled satisfactorily, and until 
the Powers recognize that Turkey can- 
not pay interest in gold on the pre- 
war Turkish securities held abroad, the 
union sacrée must be maintained. 








MUSTAPHA KEMAL 


Head of the Republican Government of 
Turkey 


“When the time comes to develop an 
opposition in the Turkish Parliament 
it will spring into being automatically 
on broad questions of principle. We 
must take care not to form parties 
based merely on personalities, as is the 
habit in the Balkans. That leads to 
bitterness and political chaos. The 
principles over which divergence of 
views may easily arise are already in 
evidence. For example, very different 
ideas exist as to the proper agricultural 
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and commercial policies for Turkey to 
adopt, and to many the granting of 
concessions to foreign companies is an 
issue of plain right and wrong. 

“Above all, there is the whole ques- 
tion of conservative versus liberal gov- 
ernment. By this I do not mean reac- 
tionary versus progressive, but merely 
deliberate and thoughtful versus radi- 
cal and iconoclastic.” 

Rauf Bey here disclosed something 
of his own feelings. Two tendencies 
have been evident during the past few 
months at Angora. One set of leaders 
have been anxious to hold to religious 
and national traditions; the other, sup- 
ported by Kemal, have been deter- 
mined to smash as many of those tra- 
ditions as possible, and, breaking com- 
pletely with the past, build up a new 
strongly nationalistie state on Western 
lines. The adherents of the latter policy 
won their great victory in the abolition 
of the Khalifate, the exile of the Khalif, 
the closing of the religious schools, and 
the expropriation of the efkaf, or re- 
ligious foundations. While believing in 
the divorce of church. and state, Rauf 
Bey and many other influential leaders 
have looked upon all this as ill-consid- 
ered and unnecessarily radical. 

“Granted that the Khalif should go,” 
said Rauf Bey, “perhaps it was neces- 
sary to act summarily in order to fore- 
stall unpleasant discussion. But it 
seems to me a mistake to have gone 
ahead in so grave a matter without pre- 
paring a satisfactory substitute for the 
Khalifate. In face of the fait accompli, 
with the Khalif on his way to Switzer- 
land, there was nothing that the people 
could do. They knew it, and for the 
most part refrained even from ‘open 
comment. But they are used to certain 
religious factors in their daily life, and 
so far no attempt has been made to 
satisfy what by long habit has come 
really to be their need. I believe that 


sooner or later some arrangement must 
be made. 


” 





My next inquiry—whether there is 
any possibility that Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha might decide to add the preroga- 
tives of Khalif to his other offices—did 
not please Rauf Bey. “Certainly not,” 
said he rather sharply. “That is only 
a canard of the foreign press. The aim 
of the assembly in abolishing the Khali- 
fate was to separate church and state, 
not unite them more closely.” 

“Ts it conceivable that you would 
ever champion the cause of the ex- 
Khalif?” I asked. 

“T doubt if he has a cause,” said 
Rauf Bey with a smile. “He does not 
recognize the validity of his expulsion, 
which he claims was the work of auto- 
crats and not in -accordance with the 
desires of the Mohammedan peoples, 
Turk or otherwise. He rests his cause, 
he says, in the hands of faithful Mo- 
hammedans all over the world. But it 
is the prerogative of those who have 
fallen from power to comfort them- 
selves with thoughts of a return. I am 
conscious of the important. rdéle which 
our religion must play in the destiny of 
the Turkish Republic, but I do not my- 
self believe that the person of the for- 
mer Khalif is any longer involved. 

“In stressing the importance of re- 
ligion in the life of Turkey,” continued 
Rauf Bey, “I do not imply that the ac- 
tions taken at Angora should all be un- 
done, or that political pressure should 
be brought to bear on the Government 
to that end. I do believe that some of 
those actions should be modified,—that 
in view of the closing of the seminaries, 
for example, some provision should be 
made for the training of students in re- 
ligion, and that in view of the expul- 
sion of the Khalif some substitute head 
must be found for the church in Turkey. 
But I hope these matters will not 
become political issues. Political dis- 
cussions of religion only develop disas- 
trous bigotry.” 

The group which holds these views, 
and of which Rauf Bey is the spokes- 
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Mosul, which is a bone of contention between Great Britain and Republican Turkey, was 

once part of Old Turkey. When Old Turkey was partitioned by the Treaty of Sevres, 

Great Britain received the mandate for Mesopotamia, in which is included this ancient city 
on the Tigris—in the depths of the great oil country of the Near East 


man, does not wish to orient itself 
wholly towards the East and refuse to 
take any lessons from the West. Its 
members merely believe that the Turks 
differ by temperament from European 
peoples and that they have strong 
points which should be preserved the 
while old weaknesses are being elimi- 
nated. They believe the Mohammedan 
religion is a Turkish bulwark against 
radicalism, and attribute the failure of 
Bolshevist propaganda in Turkey and 
Russia’s entire lack of influence at An- 
gora today to the irreligious tenets of 
Moscow. Hence, they believe that in 


dealing with such fundamentals as re- 
ligion and family customs haste should 
be made slowly, and that with so many 
serious problems of government press- 
ing for attention it is a pity to search 
out new difficulties and create fresh ill- 
feeling. They are afraid that the hit- 
or-miss tactics of some of Mustapha 
Kemal’s associates may one day jeopar- 
dize the success of the nationalist 
movement. It is that risk which Rauf 
Bey holds himself ready to combat, 
even, I should judge, by combating 
Kemal himself. 
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JAMES R. SHEFFIELD 


Prominent New York lawyer who has been appointed Ambassador to Mexico by President 
Coolidge. He succeeds Charles B. Warren, who resigned recently 
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MEXICO TODAY 








A great agricultural and mining 

country, second to the United States 

in . production of oil, with highly 

equipped industrial plants employing 

thousands—here are pictures that re- 

flect its modern spirit and its beau- 
tiful setting 
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The hill on which this domed and towered church is built is an ancient Mexican pyramid, 
on whose slopes trees and flowers have long been climbing 
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The National Theatre in Mexico City is now in the process of building. The marble 
comes from the famous Carra quarries in Italy. When finished, it will 
cost about $14,000,000 


The stately Independence Column, in Mex- 
ico City, crowned with the statue that 
commemorates the winning of Mexican 
liberty 
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In the big modern textile 
factory at Rio Blanco 
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Archeological Adventures 


in Honduras 
By Edmund S. Whitman 


An Amateur Archeologist Explores the Valleys of Honduras and Finds in 
This Southern Boundary of tne Ancient Civilization of the Mayan 
Indians Evidences That Seem to Link This Great Race with 
the Far East 


WO years’ sojourn in Central Amer- 

ica have shown me that even an 
amateur may partake of the excitement 
and satisfaction of archeological dis- 
covery. 

In the spring of 1921 I left the 
United States. Three weeks later I 
found myself in the enormous alluvial 
valley in the interior of Honduras 
which marked the southern boundary of 
the extinct and mysterious Mayan 
civilization. 

To appreciate fully the details of the 
Mayan civilization in Central America 
it is essential to know the theories 
about it and something of recent dis- 
coveries advanced on the subject. The 
theories are meager enough but the ac- 
tual discoveries have been so extensive 
and so cryptic that archeologists now 
are devoting more and more attention 
to the problem. The answer is doubt- 
less contained in the Mayan hiero- 
glyphic systems, and could the scientists 
only translate them we should probably 
know for certain the mystery surround- 
ing the origin, migration, and de- 
cadence of the Mayan race. 

The first work on this people was 
compiled by John Stephens, itinerant 
and historian, whose investigations in 
Yucatan and the Caribbean littoral 
placed him in the foremost rank of 
Mayan authorities. Although his travels 
antedated photography he had in his 
party, during his explorations, a Mr: 
Catherwood, whose exquisite steel en- 
gravings of monuments, glyphs, and 
terrain were so detailed and precise that 


they adequately supplanted modern 
equipment. 
Stephens made it perfectly plain that 
the Mayan Indians were a most amaz- 
ing people, a race of extraordinary 
glamour, exceptional accomplishment, 
and withal shrouded in profound and 
inscrutable mystery. The Persian 
philosopher might well have been think- 
ing of them when he wrote: 
“Into this Universe, and why not 
knowing, 

Nor whence, like Water willy- 
nilly flowing; 

And out of it, as Wind along the 
Waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly 
flowing.” 

From Stephens’ books an idea of the 
extent of the ancient centers of Mayan 
civilization readily comes to mind. The 
mighty ruins of gloomy and foreboding 
temples and charnal houses at Uxmal’: 
and Palenque, the various hieroglyphic 
tablets and friezes brought to light, the 
Mayan calendar with its translatable 
guttural nomenclature, even the ele- 
ments of some phonetic system; all 
these are clearly presented and vividly 
portrayed. And later—the monoliths, 
monuments, and ceramics at Quingua 
in Guatemala, and a general description 
of those great, crumbling structures far- 
ther north, which represent the supreme 
achievement of the.highly developed 
stock now lost in the inscrutable dark- 
ness of the deathless jungle wall. 

Strangely enough the interval be- 
tween Stephens and our contemporary 
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archeological efforts has been singu- 
larly lacking in enlightenment. Palx- 
ographers so successful with the sys- 
tems at Babylon and Persepolis have 
been unable to make‘any progress with 
the Mayan inscriptions. Now, fifty 
years after Stephens’ initial peregrina- 
tions, Dr. Morley <a 
of the Carnegie In- BF x2 
stitute is actually "A 
on the same 
ground, groping his 
way toward the 
solution. Dr. Spin- 
den, of the Pea- 
body Museum, has 
spent the spring in 
Honduras and 
Gautemala _bring- 
ing his great theo- 
retical knowledge 
to bear on the 
problem, and yet 
despite these ex- 
haustive studies, the story of 
Mayan life has yet to be told. 


the 


I had not long sojourned in the land 
of countless bananas before first hand 
traces of the Indian put in an appear- 
ance. It was about seventy miles up 
the tortuous Ulna River that I noticed 
a group of mounds nearly hidden away 
beneath the luxurious tropical under- 
growth. When the bush had been 
cleared away by a force of wiry peons 
with their glittering machetes, I was 
surprised to find six of these mounds 
grouped geometrically about a rectan- 
gular courtyard, perfectly level and 
about as large as two tennis courts 
placed side by side. There were two 
mounds on either side of this enclosed 
area, and one at either end; all about 
twenty feet in height and sixty feet in 


length. 
Further close examination of the 
terrain brought to light two other 


groups almost identical in arrangement 
and appearance, situated at such 


points that the three clusters consti- 
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Native dwelling in the region of the 
great and extinct Mayan civilization 





tuted the vertices of a crude equilateral 
triangle about a kilometer on a side, 
They were in the magnificent valley 
about*a mile west of the mountains 
and an equal distance east of the 
placid Ulna, 

Later I found pottery on the banks 
of the river, and in 
June, 1922, in com- 
pany with another 
person, I unearthed 
a female skeleton, 
originally — buried 
far below the 
2arth’s surface. 
But the action of 
the silt throughout 


the years had so 
far disclosed the 
bones that I had 


only to dig a few 
inches. This skele- 
ton (as I later as- 
certained) was 
very archaic, but despite this fact, the 
ravages of nature had failed to de- 
stroy the enamel of the teeth. This 
so interested me that I attempted to 
remove them from the cranium and 
in doing so made a discovery that 
astounded me. 

Between the jaws, in the mouth 
cavity, there lay a small, oval, per- 
forated bead of pure green jade! 
Careful excoriation revealed the rest 
of the string just as it lay upon the 
body at the time of burial; the king 
bead evidently placed in the mouth 
and the others encircling the neck and 
lying along either clavicle. There were 
also several ceramic specimens - over 
the chest. — 

Previous to my streak of good for- 
tune a native had picked up a jade: 
amulet along the same river bank. It 
was about as large as a silver dollar;, 
rather crudely wrought in the form of & 
left profile. The ear was wedge shaped, 
the tongue hung dejectedly from the: 
loose lipped mouth (a striking charac~ 
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teristic of Mayan inscriptions) the 
nose was prominent and the eye brow- 
less. The cheek was heavily lined. The 
whole thing was an exact replica of a 
very common glyph appearing con- 
stantly throughout Yucatan and in 
Quirigua. This specimen was also 
green, and judging by its translucence, 
a very high quality of jade. 

Then came the event that capped 
the climax and convinced me of the 
validity of the embryonic theory be- 
ing evolved in my mind. 

I was discussing my adventures and 
impressions with a very eminent trav- 
eler and philanthropist, whom I en- 
countered at Tela, on the north coast 
of Honduras. His archeological knowl- 
edge was very comprehensive, em- 
bracing personal investigations in the 
four corners of the earth. He remarked 
that he shared the prevalent impres- 
sion of early oriental influence in the 
Mayan art and writing, and that he 
had even encountered a quasi-oriental 
dialect in Yucatan. But he went on 
to say that he had endeavored time and 
again to interest the scientifie clique 
in an expedition to the East in order 
to study objectively the hieroglyphic 
systems employed by the Asiaties with 
the view of possible solution of the 
Mayan characters—and the possible 
explanation of their migration. He 
stated further that he had plates of 
hieroglyphics photographed in Java 
which he would place side by side with 
others of the Mayan civilization and 
defy any archeologist to pick one from 
the other! 

This statement, supplemented with 
much more detailed information of a 
highly technical nature, profoundly af- 
fected my point of view. 

Let me digress a moment at this 
point. 

Eight years ago I was living in 
Manila. 

While poking about one afternoon in 


the old Spanish quarter “Intraroures”) 


I found myself in the very heart of the 
city under the shadow of the big 
cathedral. A maze of narrow streets 
confronted me, all banked by the pro- 
vincial Spanish structures of the eight- 
eenth century. I followed one, a cul- 
de-sac, which seemed a_ little more 
gloomy and moldy than the others. On 
either side, the second story iron bal- 
conies hung over the sidewalks casting 
a perpetual musty shadow over them. 
One got the impression of being shoved 
along the damp alley, so cramped and 
crowded were the buildings. But all 
of these surroundings faded into thin 
air when I chanced to notice certain 
faint carvings on the paving blocks 
over which I was at the moment walk- 
ing, and eventually I found six or 
eight of these massive stone slabs set 
in place, character side up. I assumed, 
naturally enough, that the others were 
also carved but had been placed face 
down in the earth. Investigation re- 
vealed that they were Chinese tomb- 
stones, that nowhere else in Luzon were 
they to be found, and that there were 
only a handful of people who had ever 
instituted any sort of inquiry in the 
library for information about them. 
And these few were unable to find any- 
thing authentic that either directly or 
indirectly explained their presence. 
Several years later, in the Boston 
Public Library, I dug up a few meagre 
statements ascribing the stones to the 
decadent and artistic Sung dynasty. 
Naturally, I searched the library for 
information regarding the migration of 
the Mongols from China to the Philip- 
pines, and sure enough, after much 
reading, I found the following passage: 
“The Chinese craft capable of fol- 
lowing her marvellous inland water- 
ways could and did put to sea during 
the Yuan (Mongol) Dynasty to India 
and as far south as Borneo.” . 
If this was so, the most cursory ref- 
erence to the map will show conclu- 
sively that they must have gone to the 
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Manila, which is the direct inter- ging is known of the origin or migration 
mediary. pot the race. But the cryptic monoliths 

Moreover, I found that the mariner’s | Teveal, through a comparison of the 
compass was in vogue in this dynasty Various standards of carving, that this 
as an “unmistakable mention of itsuse People during its span developed a 
as a guide to mariners occurs in a work iVilization of increasing complexity 
of the twelfth century and refers to its nd constant elaboration. In time the 
use on foreign ships.” This same work social and artistic requirements out- 
contained several rough but fairly ac- grew the capacity of the race. Inter- 
curate charts of a route from China breeding and ensuing degeneracy set 
across the sea to the end of the world. in (all of this clearly illustrated in the 
This route was determined by the immutable monuments, from the com- 
twentieth degree of latitude and of parative quality of engraving and the 
course had no eastern terminal. But it Varying expressions of the human faces 
set in stone) and the superstructure 
built by man throughout generations 
came crashing into oblivion. The re- 
ae ' mains of this center of life is just now 

As I remarked, the striking likeness being revived! 
between the hieroglyphic system of It must be remembered that a very 
Yucatan and the Far East was $0 CON- few centuries sufficed to build up a 
vincing that I set about formulating great municipal life. Look at New 
a theory to embrace all the known york City for example. And what 


told a great story. 
I now return to my original narra- 
tive. ‘ 


facts of the Indian civilization. .takes centuries to construct may be 
I have previously mentioned, in the demolished in years. 
words of Omar, that practically noth- In all probability the barbaric tribes 





© Keystone View Lo. 
Ruins of the Mayan Indians at Uxmal, Yucatan, where temples and charnal houses give 
evidence of this mysterious race 
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originally inhabiting Yucatan in par- 
ticular, and the Central American lit- 
toral in general, were sparsely settled 
and entirely lacking in even the sem- 
blance of organization. My assumption 
is that the Chinese—and I think they 
were the followers of Kublai Khan—set 
sail from their sea- 
ports and were car- 
ried “willy-nilly” 
across the Pacific 
by the perennial 
trade winds, land- 
ing eventually 
somewhere between 
South America and 
lower California, 
and, it is reason- 
able to believe, on 
the Southwestern 
coast of Mexico. 

Then why is it 
that we have no 
data on their dis- 
covery from the Chinese? 

Simply because they were never 
able to return to the great Khan to 
claim the rewards for their adven- 
turous and nomadic careers. There 
were no vessels of that century (the 
twelfth) which could sail to wind- 
ward. The catamaran was unknown 
at that time, and even it could only 
be utilized for short trips against the 
wind. 

Then why did the Spaniards of the 
fifteenth century encounter this civi- 
lization? Because by the time they had 
achieved Yucatan, the race was in its 
last stage of dissolubility and its his- 
tory, all recorded on stone, was as much 
a puzzle to them as it has been to the 
intelligentsia of this century. 

As if to corroborate my point of 
trans-Pacific conquest, newspapers in 
California published accounts in 1915 
of several boats containing famished 
Japanese fishermen who had _ been 
picked up by the trade wind a few 
miles off the coast of Nagasaki, and 
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The “White House” of Honduras, at 
Tegucigalpa 


blown clear across: the ocean to Seattle. 
Of course, the same wind would not 
have carried the Chinese that far north, 
because they set sail from a point sev- 
eral degrees nearer the Equator than 
Japan. 

This point settled, it is easy to con- 
jure up a picture 
explaining the 
rest: The imme- 
diate conquest of 
the miserable In- 
dian tribes by the 
infinitely superior 
Mongols with their 
pugnacious inclina- 
tions and_ highly 
developed tools and 
weapons, the insti- 
tution of a new 
civilization, the 
introduction of 
jade and the Orien- 
tal influence, the 
gradual approach to the crux of the 
civilization, and the ensuing decadence. 

To my mind there is no doubt that 
the so-called Mayan civilization was 
as integral and as separate as were the 
isolated earlier civilizations of Egypt, 
Chaldea, India, and China. 

The Mayas built up a civilization 
at once durable, beautiful, and sacer- 
dotal. But in common with certain 
other Far Eastern groups, they lacked 
dynamic energy. 

Honduras has within her virgin for- 
ests and impregnable jungles the 
crumbling, moldy foundations of some 
fair cities centuries old. Every so often 
some native from the interior tells an 
incoherent tale of white walls and 
stone terraces looming far up in the 
reaches of the verdant valley land. 

The one who brings these ruins to 
light will earn his niche in the Hall. 
For Honduras does not yield her treas- 
ures freely—the way has been and 
always will be fraught with danger, 
disease, and hardship, 





Our Friends in Japan 


By E. W. Clement 





An American Who Has Taught School in Japan for Thirty-five Years Explains 
Some of the Deeper Effects of the Exclusion Bill on Japanese 
Feeling and Thought 


HE thought that has been left in 

the minds of the people of Japan 
rather than the anti-American agita- 
tion, the boyeotts, the isolated inci- 
dents, all of which are temporary and 
soon forgotten, is the gauge of the 
effect of the Japanese Exclusion Clause 
of the Immigration Bill. I refer, for 
instance, to the opinion held, whether 
rightly or wrongly, about America. 
And herein the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty. However, much one 
may insist that the act of the American 
Congress does not represent, that it 
really misrepresents, the attitude of the 
American people in general, it is very 
difficult to make the distinction clearly 
understood out there. America, as a 
whole is suffering from the unwarranted 
and inequitable action of the American 
Congress—an action, which, the Execu- 


tive Department was unable to check. 


The exclusion provision is now tech- 
nically the legal action of the Amer- 
ican people; it is the law of the land, 
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enacted by the men who were elected 
by the people as their representatives 
in Congress. 

Now, “America” has held a deep 
place in the hearts of the Japanese 
people as a whole. This was due partly 
to the fact that it was America that 
“opened” Japan and introduced her to 
the paths of “progress.” It was due 
chiefly to the fact that America has 
been an “elder brother” to Japan. And 
it was supposed there till recently that 
Japanese were not unwelcome in the 
United States. Thousands of students 
have come back with the tenderest feel- 
ings for America.. They have held up 
America as a land where kindness 
reigned supreme. They have never 
doubted the sincerity of the American 
people. They have felt heart to heart 
with American teachers, students and 
friends. They have imbibed many of 
their highest ideals from America and 
Americans. But, while Japanese 
students are not excluded now, they 
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eannot help feeling hurt at the way in 
which the bill was put through. 

During the last few years especially, 
America’s star has been in the ascend- 
ant here. Japan, going to the Washing- 
ton Conference in a suspicious frame of 
mind came back sympathetic; she was 
ready to follow American leadership, 


ness of the insult offered has neutralized 
the effects of the sympathy manifested 
to the sufferers from that great 
calamity. The words “America” and 
“Americans” in Japanese do not con- 
note the same as before. They are now 
too often uttered with condemnation 
instead of commendation, with con- 


which had con- 
ceived and car- 
ried through that 
conference in the 
interests of peace- 
ful solutions of 
problems between 
states. Last year 
came the earth- 
quake, with the 
prompt and most 
generous response 
of assistance from 
America. It is 
not too much to 
say that America 
occupied a really 
unique position; 
that she was first 
in the hearts of 
the Japanese. 
And this can be 
affirmed without 
detracting in the 
least from the 





FROM A JAPANESE 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


I feel some responsibility as a pri- 
mary school teacher to say something 
on the exclusion bill against the 
Japanese nation. 

Of course I say here to the public, 
both the Japanese and the American, 
that I shall spare no effort to make 
them understand how true Americans 
are regretting such an act; the public 
opinion is generally against them and 
there must be some inevitable econom- 
ical problems in the exclusion bill. 

I am a primary school teacher and 
an educator of the young generation 
of Japan. It is my sincere desire not 
to make the pupils think of the Amer- 
ican people as an enemy. I hope to 
behave myself not to spoil the pupils’ 
friendship towards my dear Yankee. 

So I should like to hear various 
things which Americans would request 
us to tell our dear pupils and should 
like to have an opportunity to see 
Mr. C. E. Woods for the sake of both. 

Shijin Adzuma, 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. 


From a Japanese Newspaper 


tempt rather than 
confidence. Jap- 
anese children are 


‘learning new 


meanings and 
forming new: atti- 
tudes with refer- 
ence to America 
and Americans. 
And it will take a 
very long time to 
obliterate these 
feelings. 

I can illustrate 
specifically what 
I mean. I came 
to Japan in 1887, 
and, except four 
years in_ the 
United States 
from 1891 to 
1895, have been 
engaged in teach- 
ing English in 
Japanese schools, 





merits of other June 26, 1924. 





public and _priv- 
ate. But I have 








nations, in gen- 
eral or in particu- 
lar. In other words, America and 
Americans had a great opportunity for 
exerting an unusual influence over the 
Japanese. 

But now America has lost that posi- 
tion. I do not see how there can be the 
same “feeling” on the part of Japanese 
toward America. The immigration 
legislation, whether so intended or not, 
seems to have been scheduled for a time 
when Japan was completely crushed 
by a terrible calamity. It was, accord- 
ing to their proverb, “the sting of a 
bee on a weeping face.” And the rude- 


also been endeav- 
oring, through both English and Jap- 
anese, to teach something besides lan- 
guage and literature and to give to Jap- 
anese students an idea of American 
institutions and American high ideals. 
I have had perfect liberty in pursuing 
this course and I have been given to 
understand that such efforts have been 
appreciated by the pupils. 

Now, I am free to confess that I am 
discouraged; that I feel as if my life- 
work of over thirty-five years in and 
for Japan has been rendered null and 
void. Or, if that statement seems a 
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little too extravagant, for I hope that 
the work has not been lost entirely, I 
have no heart to continue along that 


line. I have been able to set forth 
American ideals with the feeling that 
they would be received with a sym- 
pathetic hearing. America has been 
considered as a friend, as an elder 
brother, who, while lacking sometimes 
in the conventional forms of behavior, 
was yet sincere, kindly, generous, mag- 
nanimous, Christian. 

There was such a “golden oppor- 
tunity” to kill the “yellow peril.” 
The Japanese are a people of hero- 
worshippers and since the earthquake 
have been worshipping America. But 
now they have lost confidence in Ameri- 
can justice; and America has lost its 
vantage-point. 

Such things as boycotts, reprisals, 
ostracism, acts of violence against 
Americans are, of course, deplorable, 
but are perhaps inevitable, and some of 
them, like boycotts, may be boomer- 
angs. What is of most concern is the 
inner unexpressed feeling of Japan to- 
ward America and Americans. I have 
not yet had any unpleasant experiences ; 
but I have been sensible of a kind of 
chilliness in the atmosphere, of a 
restraint instead of the previous open- 
ness. I am treated courteously by fel- 
low-teachers, students and friends, but 
I want to be treated, as before, with 
cordiality. I realize that part of the 
present unsatisfactory relation is due 
to myself. I also feel restrained (as well 
as ashamed) before my Japanese 
friends among whom I have lived so 
long; so that I cannot maintain toward 
even the dearest of them the same atti- 
tude that I formerly maintained. And 
this sentimental or psychological es- 
trangement I consider one of the worst 
of the “grave consequences” that Am- 
bassador Hanihara feared. 

Moreover, it is possible that the 
present condition of affairs will be a 
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most serious hindrance to the cause of 
Christianity in this country. If Jap- 
anese Christianity should be able now 
to declare itself independent of foreign 
control by missionary boards, here or 
in the home lands, that would be a 
blessing in disguise. For the sooner 
Christian institutions become indige- 
nous here, the better for the cause. But 
there is a real danger that Christianity 
will no longer have a sympathetic hear- 
ing; that the old prejudice against “the 
wicked sect” will revive; and that the 
spread of the Gospel will be checked. 
The action of the American Congress 
is often condemned as “unchristian” 
and has thus become a “stumbling- 
block” in reality; it is so quoted already 
by anti-American agitators. The in- 
consistency of a so-called Christian na- 
tion in its non-application of Christ’s 
ideal of the brotherhood of man is being 
emphasized. The Buddhists and the 
Shintoists are improving this excellent 
opportunity for a special campaign; 
and the Shintoists particularly are 
making a strong appeal to patriotism. 

Another “grave consequence” of this 
action of the American Congress has 
been to give new life to the narrow, 
chauvinistic ideas of those who would 
line up Orientals against Occidentals. 
Ever since the beginning of the Great 
War, Japan has been lining up with 
America and “the Allies,” has been 
America’s comrade in war and peace. 
But Japan is likely now to have lost 
enthusiasm for that comradeship, which 
was tending to obliterate the lines of 
racial distinction. Japan has _ been 
aspiring to be the leader of the Oriental 
nations in the work of harmonizing 
Eastern and Western civilizations; now 
she is urged to become their leader in a 
crusade against Western race prejudice. 
It would not be at all strange if a 
strong Pan-Asian movement would be 
one result of America’s attitude to- 
ward Orientals. 








Russia and the Allies 


By Nikolai Avksentiev 


Translated from the Russian by Malcolm W. Davis 





A Representative of the Democratic Element in Russia Opposed to Bolshevism 
Analyzes the Allied Policy Towards Russia Following the Revolution and 
Finds It Increased Strife and Division in That Harassed Country 


NE incident 

stands out 
sharply in my 
memory as char- 
acteristic of the 
attitude of the 
Allies toward 
Russia in the dif- 
ficult period fol- 
lowing the Revo- 
lution. 

In the spring 
and summer of 
1918, when I was 
President of the 
newly formed 
Russian govern- 
ment in Omsk, 
Siberia, the Rus- 
sian anti-Bolshe- 
vik factions were 
attempting to es- 
tablish a military 
front in eastern 
Russia. The Bol- 
sheviks, who had 
seized power by 





jb writer of this article was one of 
the leaders of the Russian Socialist 
Revolutionist Party before the war. 
After the first Russian revolution in 
March, 1917, he became chairman of 
the All-Russian Council of Peasants’ 
Deputies, representing the anti-Bolshe- 
vist elements among Russian Socialists. 
In August and September of that year 
he was Minister of the Interior under 
Kerensky, and in that capacity sought 
to combat the Bolshevist insurrection- 
ary movement and ordered the arrest 
of Lenine and Trotzky. At the time of 
Bolshevist revolution in November, 
1917, he was President of the Pro- 
visional Council of the Republic. In 
1918 he was head of the government, 
or Directorate, established at Ufa by the 
members of the dispersed Constituent 
Assembly, later removed to Omsk in 
Siberia. The Omsk government was 
overthrown by Admiral Kolchak and 
Mr. Avksentiev left the country, return- 
ing to Western Europe via the United 
States. He visited this country again in 
1921 on the eve of the Washington 
Arms Conference, as_ representative, 
with Professor Paul Miliukoff, of the 
democratic elements in Russia opposed 
to Bolshevism. He now resides in 
Paris. 











impossible to con- 
sider without out- 
side aid. For this 
reason we began 
conversations 
with the Allies. 
The Russian 
groups clearly de- 
fined their posi- 
tion. We _ pro- 
posed to the Allies 
to bring in ex- 
peditionary forces 
at ports easily ac- 
cessible to them— 
Archangel, Vladi- 
vostok and 
others,—and to 
begin to move 
them toward the 
center of the 
country. If this 
were done firmly 
and energetically, 
the population 
would have an 








force, concluded the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, which surrendered Russia into 
the power of Germany. The problem 
of establishing a front was most acute. 
It was not only a question of the life 
and independent development of the 
country; it was also a question of 
henor: Concluding peace with Ger- 


many in the name of Russia, the Bol- 
sheviks made her a traitor against her 
will to the cause of the Allies. But to 
begin anew the establishment of an 
eastern front within the country, then 
in the grasp of the Bolsheviks, was 
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opportunity to organize. Conditions 
would be created which would make it 
possible to establish a democratic ad- 
ministration. This, in turn, would form 
Russian fighting units, and war against 
Germany would be renewed as Russia 
gradually revived. The Russian groups 
emphatically emphasized the point that 
they were appealing to the foreign 
powers not for the struggle with the 
Bolsheviks and not for the establish- 
ment of any particular set of conditions 
within Russia: this was a matter for 
the Russians themselves, in which they 
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sought no assistance. To the Allies 
they appealed only in the name of the 
one cause—the struggle with the com- 
mon external enemy, the union of the 
Central Powers. 

The place from which negotiations 
were carried on then was Moscow, 
although the Allied Ambassadors were 
living in Vologda. And the most ener- 
getic and eager of all the Allied repre- 
sentatives were the agents of the Gov- 
ernment of France. They gave all 
sorts of pledges, and made their 
promises in definite terms. Influenced 
by this, the Russian anti-Bolshevik 
organizations both in Moscow and 
throughout the provinces secretly re- 
cruited fighting men, formed them into 
companies, and moved them to agreed 
places. 

In May of 1918, as is well known, 
the Czechish legionaries who had begun 
to press the Bolsheviks from Siberia, 
reached the Volga River region. And 
this presented the possibility of an un- 
expected sphere of battle. However, 
the original plan was not abandoned, 
for we all understood that the expedi- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovaks into the 
center of Russia still did not offer that 
chance for getting back into the field 
of war in Europe, which was essential 
for the conduct of the whole struggle. 
And the representatives of the Allied 
Governments categorically declared 
that our agreement remained in force. 

Near the end of June I secretly left 
Moscow with the purpose of getting 
through the front along the Volga and 
reaching non-Bolshevik territory. I 
had to pass through Vologda and some 
of the Russian anti-Bolshevik organ- 
izations empowered me to _ discuss 
certain matters with the French Am- 
bassador, M. Noulans, and definitely 
to fix the time, the numbers and the 
points of arrival for the Allied troops, 
in order to be ready to cooperate in 
the plan through our own action. 

The first of July I was told that in 








two weeks, that is, the 15th of July, 


the Allied action would begin in 
Archangel. It would have such force 
that in two weeks at the most the 
expedition would reach Vologda. This 
information I transmitted to the neces- 
sary quarters. Everything was pre- 
pared. Under the influence of these 
categorical understandings our upris- 
ing was begun. One anti-Bolshevik 
organization, for instance, started a 
revolt in Yaroslav, which was 
quenched in blood by the Bolsheviks. 
It is unnecessary to say that no Allied 
action began either on the 15th of 
July or on the first of August. And 
when an expedition arrived—an Eng- 
lish, not a French expedition—it was 
so weak that of course it could not 
reach Vologda. 

The same thing was repeated in 
Siberia. There not only the Russians 
but the Czecho-Slovaks were told: 
“You are the advance guard of the 
Allied army.” But neither armies nor 
a rear guard for this advance guard 
ever appeared up to the very moment 
of the Armistice on the western front 
in France. In the late fall of 1918, 
there arrived a battalion each of Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian troops. But 
they remained in the distant cities of 
eastern Siberia and took no part in the 
fighting on our front. After that some 
of them took part in so-called “pacifi- 
cations” of the population. And when 
the members of the lawful government 
were sent out over the Chinese border, 
they were put under guard not only 
with Russian Cossacks but also with 
English soldiers. 

This episode always comes up in my 
mind when I think of the relations 
during the past five years between the 
governments of Europe and Russia. It 
forecasted everything else that was to 
come. Into a country trying to re- 
establish its national unity, military 
forces came like political masters, as 
if into a half wild colony. 
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The representatives of the French 
Government acted in a somewhat more 
delicate manner,—but they were 
weaker. But with them also, of course, 
the aim was not aid to Russia as an 
ally, but to use Russia in the fight 
with Germany. And in the hope of 
achieving this end they promised 
things which they were unable to ful- 
fill. They promised real aid for the 
reestablishment of an eastern front, 
and that was enouglt at the time to 
encourage patriotic groups in Russia 
to action. What it might cost Rus- 


sia apparently disturbed them very 
little. It was enough if the Germans 
were moved to draw off some of their 
forces from the western front and send 
them to “rebellious” Russia after the 
Brest-Litovsk peace. 

But however different were the man- 





“Red Guards”—soldiers in the 
Bolshevist forces 


ners of approach to Russia on the part 
of the governments of the great 
European powers, their significance 
was one and the same. The basic pur- 
pose was not a friendly relation with 
Russia for its own sake, but as a 
means to their own different ends, 


. sometimes antagonistic to the welfare 


of Russia herself. 

I do not. accuse or blame anyone 
and do not wish to do so. A people 
unable to defend itself cannot ask to 
be defended by others,—or blame them 
if they do not do it. But one cannot 
escape a feeling of bitterness. From 
the point of view of national interest, 
perhaps the governments of Europe 
were right to take the attitude toward 
Russia that they did. Examples of a 
different attitude I will give a little 
further on,—and I shall have to take 


“White Guards”—soldiers in the 
anti-Bolshevist forces 
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Main Street in Omsk, Siberia. The government established by members of the dispersed 


Constituent Assembly and headed by Avksentiev, moved here in 1918. This government was 
overthrown by Admiral Kolchak 


them not from the practice of European 
powers, but from America. 

At the end of the great European 
War the attitude of the Allied Govern- 
ments toward Russia became still more 
clear. Their hands were untied.. The 
war was over—and its end was victory. 
The governments of England and 
France felt themselves masters of 
Europe. And this “mastery” cost 
Russia dear. 

The first period might be called the 
military one. It resulted in the weak- 
ening and division of Russia. 

President Wilson, among his many 
excellent and benevolent ideas, pro- 
claimed one in particular—the right 
of peoples to self-determination. But 
this great idea found strange forms of 
realization in the relations of the 
powers with Russia. There began the 
tearing away of separate parts of the 
territory of Russia, which were of im- 
portant interest in the working out of 
the new map of Europe. This was 
done under the slogan of the “self- 
determination” of the border states. I 
do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
belong to that group of Russians who 
have most strongly advocated the 
principle of free federation. Therefore 
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I do not speak against “self-determina- 
tion” or deny the natural and healthy 
endeavors for independence aroused in 
so many nationalities which formerly 
were part of the despotic Russian 
Empire. I am speaking of the motives 
which led to the encouragement of this 
idea on the part of the masters of 
Europe. 

The whole “idealistic” policy of self- 
determination of peoples, as applied by 
the English representatives to nations 
which were part of the old Russian 
Empire, came down, in fact, to the 
establishment of English influence in 
the various regions concerned. This 
tendency made its appearance immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of the Armi- 
stice on the western front. On the day 
after the Armistice, for instance, the 
English General Thompson occupied 
Baku, at, the same time declaring that 
he was doing it in accordance with the 
interests of Russia in that locality. This 
did not prevent him from proclaiming 
the establishment of an Azerbeidjan 
government, with control of Baku and 
the area around it, within the course of 
a month, on the 28th of December, 
1918, and declaring that this would 
thenceforth be the only legal govern- 
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ment, to which the Allies would guar- 
antee their support. Such was the “self- 
determination” of Azerbeidjan, or, in 
other words, that was the way in which 
Russian sources of petroleum at Baku 
came temporarily into the hands of 
England and the Allies. 

Other nationalities followed the same 
course as Azerbeidjan: Gruzia, where 
there were important manganese mines, 
and also oil pipe lines connecting the 
Baku wells with the Black Sea and the 
port of Batum on that sea; Esthonia 
and Latvia, where the process brought 
under English influence the Esthonian 
ports and the docks at Riga on the 
Baltic Sea, and also important timber 
resources. 

The English government killed two 
birds with the one stone of this policy; 
it acquired important new spheres of 
influence and at the same time weak- 
ened Russia, pushed her back from the 
sea and deprived her of sources of 
natural wealth. 

French official policy followed in the 
steps of the English; but for France, a 
nation of lesser economic power, the 
important concerns were not so much 
new spheres for exploitation as guar- 


Doughboys stationed in the snows of a Siberian post 
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antees for the return of invested capi- 
tal. In addition she had the aim of 
establishing in eastern Europe a bal- 
ance of power against Germany. In 
Russia as an ally she had been disap- 
pointed. She had to find others or 
strengthen those already existing. Pur- 
suing this first purpose, the French 
Government encouraged the “self-de- 
termination” of the Cossack provinces 
and the Kuban, Ter and the Don, in 
which region lies the important Donetz 
coal basin, where considerable amounts 
ef French capital were invested. For 
similar reasons, and also for political 
motives, encouragement was given to 
the “independence movement” in the 
Ukraine. Finally, for the advancement 
of the second purpose of the balance 
of power, support was given to Poland 
in her war against Russia. 

The idea of a “greater Poland” ex- 
tending to the left bank of the River 
Dnieper and “from sea to sea” was not 
realized. But Poland, with the aid of 
the French Government, nevertheless, 
was able to secure some solid gains: 
from Russia, under the terms of the 
peace treaty of Riga, were taken away 
a series of purely Russian districts with 
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Russian population. They were “self- 
determined” in favor of Poland. 

The European powers acted still more 
unceremoniously toward Russia in 
favor of Rumania. The Council of 
Ambassadors in Paris, under the chair- 
manship of the French Minister Cam- 
bon, sanctioned the annexation of 
Bessarabia by Rumania and recognized 
it as Rumanian territory. In this in- 
stance there was not even the pretence 
of self-determination. All the local 
authorities and self-government or- 
ganizations, elected by the people, pro- 
tested against the act. It was in vain. 
A delegation from the population of 
Bessarabia was sent to Paris, then the 
center of world diplomacy. But in con- 
trast to the reception given to “diplo- 
mats” advocating  self-determination 
for the Ukraine and other parts of 
Russia, no welcome was extended to the 
Bessarabian delegation. 

Side by side with these attempts— 
sometimes successful and sometimes 
not—for the division and weakening of 
Russia, two other methods were applied 
in dealing with her in the early “war” 
period. 

The first was used in relation to that 
part of Russia which was in the power 


of the Bolsheviks. Here, with the 
-asual manner of Clemenceau, was 


established the system of “barbed wire 
barricades” and “the sanitary cordon.” 
Russia was subjected to absolute block- 
ade, under the excuse of carrying on a 
conflict with the Bolsheviks. But the 
primary result of this was the strength- 
ening of the legend of Bolshevist power 
in western Europe, and also the actual 
strengthening of the Bolsheviks in 
Russia themselves. The people of 
Europe did not know exactly what was 
taking place in Russia, and the Bol- 
sheviks fostered in the Russian popu- 
lation a feeling of hatred toward every- 
thing foreign in order to entrench their 
The main result of all 


own power. 


this was still greater civil strife and 
division in Russia. 

The second method was used in rela- 
tion to so-called “white” Russia, that 
part of the country which was carrying 
on a struggle against the Bolsheviks, 
The English Government and _ its 
European Allies gave aid on _ the 
“white” fronts. How they dealt with 
the real democratic movement against 
the Bolsheviks I have already indicated. 
The main purpose seemed to be to 
avoid the establishment of Russia as a 
strong national power, even under a 
dictatorship. 

In the beginning of 1918 the Bol- 
sheviks put Russia in the power of 
Germany. And the victorious German 
Empire dictated its peace conditions at 
Brest-Litovsk, conditions of humilia- 
tion and weakness for Russia. The 
peace treaty called both for ingemni- 
ties and annexations. The Germans 
“self-determined” and occupied 
Ukraine and a number of regions in 
tussia. But in November of the same 
year they themselves were beaten and 
had to capitulate. The allies of Rus- 
sia, with whom she had fought for 
more than three years in a common 
cause, were victorious. The German 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk was liquidated. 
But little by little, with bitter disap- 
pointment, the Russians gradually be- 
came convinced that their motherland 
was facing a different sort of Brest- 
Litovsk peace, this time according to 
the program of the Allies. Wilson's 
idealistic fourteen points remained 
largely on paper. 

With the final dissolution of the so- 
called “white” fronts and with the 
“self-determination” of such districts 
as could be “self-determined” and kept 
under control, came the end of the first 
or “war” period in relations with 
Russia. A new “peace” period began, 
but the aims remained the same,—the 
further division and weakening of 
Russia. The guiding spirit in this 
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The famous “Rainbow” Guard of Allies at Vladivostok, commanded by Czechs, with United 
States, Chinese, Japanese, and British marines 


period was the English Government, in 
this case represented by David Lloyd 
George. 

The scenes changed. The day before 
the Bolsheviks had been bandits and 
robbers, with whom it was quite impos- 
sible to hold conferences. Today, since 
they had established control of so im- 
portant a territory as Russia, it was 
decided to offer them chairs and talk 
things over with them. So there began 
a series of endless conferences. about 
relations and agreements with the 
Bolsheviks. 

Things began at San Remo. In 1920 
the Supreme Allied Council met there, 
and the question of relations with the 
Bolshevik Government was raised, and 
finally there was worked out the 
formula of untying everybody’s hands, 
leaving each one free to take up rela- 
tions independently with Soviet power. 

That was all that Lloyd 
wanted and the accord was reached at 
the expense of Russia, for at the same 
San Remo conference the English and 
French governments came to an under- 


George 


standing on conditions for the sharing 
of petroleum resources in the Cau- 
causus, which. had belonged to Russia: 
keeping the lion’s share for herself, 
England conceded one-quarter to 
France. 

After San Remo, open conferences 
with the Bolsheviks began in London. 
A fully empowered delegation of Bol- 
sheviks appeared with Krassin, to 
work out a trade treaty. And after a 
series of bargains it was finally con- 
cluded on the 16th of March, 1921. 

According to this treaty (Articles 4, 
6 and 11), British citizens were to re- 
ceive in Russia privileges which were 
denied to Russian citizens: the right of 
exemption from contributions and ap- 
propriations, the right to carry on trade 
freely, the right to protection of private 
property and so on. In concluding it 
Russia would become a sort of region 
of new economic colonization. That 
was the manner in which the European 
powers once dealt with the newly 
opened continent of America, or with 
Central Africa. And the Bolshevik 
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Government, striving to hold its place 
in Russia, by any means whatsoever, 
agreed even to these conditions. 

The second great step in the great 
“peace” period came at Genoa, with 
the preparatory work at Cannes. 

On the curtain of the Genoa Confer- 
ence appeared the slogan “the economic 
revival of Europe,” but back of the 
wings on the stage took place all sorts 
ef bargaining over the natural wealth 
of Russia. Some of the correspondents 
were not far from the truth in writing 
that the Genoa Conference was con- 
ducted in an atmosphere smelling 
strongly of Baku oil. The Department 
of State of the United States also was 
quite right in saying, in its note of 
March 8th, 1922, that the proposed 
Genoa Conference bore not so much an 
economic as a political character. This 
political character finally destroyed 
and defeated the conference. So long 
as the Bolsheviks hoped to secure the 
official recognition of Soviet Russia in 
return for unceremonious sale of Rus- 
sian resources, and in addition perhaps 
to get loans, they eagerly took up the 
proposals of the powers. But when 
this hope proved delusory, they rapidly 
changed their tactics and began to talk 
in a rough Communist tone. Thanks to 
this, the projected division of Russia’s 
resources did not take place. 

On the heels of the conference in 
Genoa followed the conference at The 
Hague. This was organized in a slightly 
different way but turned out to be domi- 
nated by the same point of view with 
regard to Russia and brought forward 
the same demands. Its outcome was 
as disappointing for the conferees as 
was the outcome of the conference in 
Genoa. This concluded the story of 
the international “economic approach” 
to Russia. After this the various 
states began to act independently and 
at their own risk. But the principles 


underlying their dealings with Russia 
remained unchanged. 
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In order to complete the picture it jg 
necessary to speak of two other inter- 
national actions toward Russia,—in 
this case openly political. The first 
was the invitation of representatives of 
the Bolshevist government to the 
Lausanne Conference on a Near East- 
ern peace treaty. A question of first 
importance to Russia was to be decided, 
—that of the control of the Dardanelles 
and consequently of the status of the 
Black Sea. It would have been pos- 
sible to proceed either by recognizing 
that Russia was not in a situation to 
carry on international relations, and 
consequently to assume a trusteeship 
to safeguard her interests, or else to 
ignore Russia and her interests openly 
and not consult her. But, as before, 
the third way was chosen. The real 
interests of Russia were not considered, 
and no heed was paid to her voice. 
But nevertheless the voice of Russia 
emphatically declared that actually at 
Lausanne the decision was being taken 
to give the Black Sea over into the 
control of the power with the strongest 
fleet, and that this would be extremely 
harmful to Russian interests. At the 
same time, representatives of an un- 
recognized government in Russia were 
invited in an attempt to force it to take 
part technically in the conference and 
to give its signature. 

The second action was a decree of the 
Allied Council of Ambassadors regard- 
ing the recognition of the Eastern 
frontiers of Poland, in other words, 
recognition of the Riga peace concluded 
by Poland with the Bolsheviks, accord- 
ing to which a victorious Poland tore 
away territory with more than four 
and a quarter millions of Russians. For 
more than two years the governments 
of the great European powers hesitated 
to do this; but now the finai sanction 
to this annexation of territory from 
Russia was given. 

All this time a different attitude was 
possible and was actually being put 
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into practice. But as I have written 
above, the example for this different 
attitude can not be taken from the 
practice of the great European powers. 
Clearly, convincingly, and conclusively, 
it was given by the great republic 
across the Atlantic, the United States 
of America. 

During the period of Bolshevist rule 
in Russia, the administration in the 
United States changed. The Demo- 
crats, who had been in power, were 
supplanted by the Republicans. Many 
points in the policy of the United States 
were altered. But the American atti- 
tude toward Russia remained unmodi- 
fied, an attitude full of disinterested 
benevolence and of touching sympathy. 
Why was this? Of course I give full 
credit to the great leaders of the state, 
with their broad and exalted ideals, 
such as former President Wilson and 
his Secretary of State Colby, and his 
successor, President Harding, with his 
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eminent Secretary of State Hughes. 
These men played a great constructive 
part in determining the international 
policy and conduct of their country. 
But it was much easier for them to do 
it, despite the change of administration, 
and to carry forward this direct and 
sincere policy in relations to Russia, 
because American public opinion ex- 
pected from them just this and nothing 
else. Public opinion in the republic 
across the Atlantic is perhaps stronger 
than in any other country in the world, 
and the American people, of every level 
and class, appear to cherish a feeling 
of friendly sympathy toward Russia 
which has aided American statesmen 
in finding the right way and the right 
words in dealing with Russia. 


(The American attitude and policy 
toward Russia will be discussed by Mr. 
Avksentiev in a concluding article next 
month.) 





pass on the matter of their ratification. 


The Anglo-Russian Agreement 


N February Ist, 1924, Great Britain extended de jure recognition to Russia. This 
note was the preliminary step in the negotiations which have resulted in the 
signature of a general treaty and a treaty of commerce, and navigation between Great 
Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Premier MacDonald has signed 
these agreements in the face of determined opposition on the part of the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties, but he promised that Parliament will have a full opportunity to 


It would appear from the general treaty that the Soviet Government, though not 
revoking the decrees repudiating debts and nationalizing property, has made an excep- 
tion in favor of British nationals who are holders of bonds and property. At the 
same time the British Government recognizes that the financial and economic position 
of the Union renders impracticable the settlement of these claims in full. The Govern- 








ment of the Union will negotiate with the bondholders regarding terms of settlement, 
but it has made the actual payment contingent upon a guarantee by the British Govern- 
ment of the principal and sinking fund of a loan, the amount and conditions of which 
are left undecided. Both Governments mutually agree to refrain from propaganda. 


The first article of the Trade Agreement provides most-favored-nation treatment to 
goods of the two countries and extends the facilities of the British export credits 
scheme. Another article takes into account that the monopoly of foreign trade in 
Russia belongs to the Government, and agrees that the Trade Representatives and his 
assistants shall be members of the Union Embassy in London, with all rights, including 
that of extra-territoriality pertaining to it. 

















America’s Aviation Needs 
By Frederick B. Patterson 






President of the National Aeronautic Association 


Despite the Demonstration of American Daring and Ingenuity in Flying, the 
United States Lags Behind Europe in Development of Its Commercial 
Uses and in Aerial Strength 


 D ptgee the fact 
that the first 
airplane to fly was a 
product of American 
genius, European 
countries have ex- 
ceeded us greatly in 
the development of 
commercial aviation. 
The extent to which 
they surpass our 
country is readily ap- 
parent to any visitor. 


They have many 
more airdromes and 
airways, and _ large 


factories busily pro- 
ducing aircraft. 

Thanks to the re- 
search work that has 
been carried on in 
this country, our 
aviators hold about 
three-fourths of the 
world’s air records, including speed, 
distance, duration, and altitude with 
weight. We have demonstrated that 
we have the men and the mechanical 
ingenuity to lead the world in flying. 
But in actual aerial strength, and in the 
application of flying to commercial 
we are far behind. 

European governments support and 
assist their aircraft industries with 
liberal subsidies. They realize that the 
planes that carry passengers and 
freight in time of peace can carry 
bombs and machine guns in the event 
of war. They know, further, that the 
nation that is weak in air power will 
be outstripped in the commercial com- 


useS, 





FREDERICK B. PATTERSON 
President of the American Aeronautic 
Association and President of the Na- 

tional Cash Register Company 





petition of the future. 
America needs avia- 
tion. Her wide ex- 
panse of territory, the 
vast distances _ be- 
tween her borders, the 
community of inter- 
ests existing in all of 
the widely separated 
sections of the coun- 
try, cry for faster 
transportation. What 
is holding aviation 
back and keeping our 
country from the posi- 
tion her wealth, size, 
and status demand? 
One of the serious 
handicaps to Ameri- 
can commercial avia- 
tion is the lack of uni- 
form federal legisla- 
tion governing and 
controlling thescience. 
Unless the federal government acts 
soon, each state will be forced to pass 
laws regulating aeronautics within its 
borders, and different laws in different 
states will seriously embarrass the art. 
Federal legislation would protect air 
transportation carriers from extortion 
by fixing liability for losses. It would 
protect the public by requiring licens- 
ing of pilots and inspection and regula- 
tion of aircraft. The legal status it 
would give to aviation would greatly 
encourage investments in aerial enter- 
prises, 
Another thing that is retarding the 
development of aviation in this coun- 
try is the popular impression that it 
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is dangerous. Useless feats of aerial tures to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
dare-deviltry given as exhibitions have people for this new. science. 
tended to foster this fallacy. Airplane The experience of those who have 
accidents are given wide publicity; visited these various cities has been 

he while but comparatively few people are that when the history and the future 
familiar with the remarkably safe per- of air power is clearly presented to the 
formance of aircraft in bona-fide com- substantial business men of the coun- 
mercial usage. try, they become zealous proponents 

re. Statistics indicate that where flying of aviation. In nearly all of the cities 

ia- is done over established air routes, in thus visited, local aeronautical organ- 

X- carefully inspected planes manned by izations have been formed, and they 

he experienced pilots, it is as safe as rail have been quick to take up such active 

e- travel. Reliable commercial air trans- work as establishing airplane landing 

he portation companies both in America fields and promoting aviation meets 

T- and abroad have carried thousands of to stimulate interest in the art in their 

of passengers for a number of years with communities 

ed a ratio of accidents so small as to be The advance of air power is certain. 

n- negligible. Nothing can stop it. But indifference 

er America must be awakened to the and apathy on the part of American 

at importance of air power. To do this citizens can hold it back in this coun- 

on has been one of the primary objects of try until other nations gain undisputed 

ur the National Aeronautic Association. aerial supremacy. We must not allow 

3i- An educational membership campaign this to happen. We need air power. It 

ze, has been carried into a large number is essential to our prosperity in peace 

d? of cities, using motion pictures and lec- and vital to our security in war. 

us 

‘j- 

a- 

i- 

q- THE INTERNATIONAL AIR RACES 

id [OW that the American Magellans of the air have completed their world flight. 

e. interest turns to the International Air Races to be held in Dayton, Ohio, early in 

ts October. That these air races in Dayton are international in character is largely due 

a to the intensive interest of Mr. Frederick B. Patterson, President of the National Aero- 

ye; nautic Association, and also President of the National Cash Register Company. They 

ts are to be held at the new flying field on the eastern boundary of Dayton. This 

nt field. which includes the area of the historic McCook Field—the first of those training 

; fields and terminals for aviation which are now scattered throughout the entire world 

t. —was recently purchased by public subscription of the citizens of Dayton and pre- 

Ir sented to the United States Government. It is now the largest, and is expected eventually 

vn to be the most elaborately equipped aviation field in the world. 

id Dayton’s interest in aviation dates from 1903, when Wilbur Wright, now deceased, 

and Orville Wright, his brother, citizens of that city, succeeded in flying the first 

5° power-driven, heavier-than-air machine. On the field where the International Air 

hie Races will be held, these two brothers did much of their early flying. Here may still 

it be seen the shed which served as a hangar for the first successful airplane. 

: McCook Field thus becomes a perpetual monument to the men who first realized 

J the full possibilities of navigating the air, and to that great first generation of inventors 

P. and aviators whose services and sacrifices in the war and in the works of peace have 

made their list a roll of heroes. 

e 

4. 

it 








Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, the two 
brothers who won 
for America the 
glory of first send- 


ing a power-driven 


machine into the 

air. Below is the 

plane they used at 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Lieutenants Smith and Nelson, who had been rejoined by Wade, 


absent since his wreck at Faroe Islands, landed at Mitchel Field, Long Island, September 
8th. They reached Washington, September 9th, where they were greeted by President 


Coolidge as they alighted, and Chicago on September 15. 


From there they changed from 


the route originally planned and took the southern aerial route to Seattle, instead of the route 
through Cheyenne, as indicated on the map 


One of the round-the- 
world planes from higher 
up in the sky 


_ 
on 
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LIEUTENANT 
LOWELL H. 
SMITH 


Commander of one 
of the first two 
planes to land on 
American soil in 
the round- the - 
world flight. With 
Lieutenant Smith 
and the two me- 
chanics they came 
from Ivigtut, 
Greenland, to In- 
dian Harbor, Lab- 
rador, a distance 
of 572 miles, in six 
hours and, forty- 
nine minutes 





One of the American world fliers arriving at Le Bourget, near Paris 
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LIEUTENANT 
ERIK A. NELSON 
One of America’s 
Magellans of the 

air 
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The stop at Calcutta 
47 
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The T-2—the first machine to make 
the American transcontinental 


flight 


A Fokker plane on the Koenigs- 

berg-Moscow service. Below—a 

famous continental service—Paris 
to London 
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Dreams and Realities in 


the Philippines 


By Vicente Villamin 


A Filipino Lawyer and Economic Expert Gives a Brilliant Presentation of the 
Philippine Problem and a Forecast of Its 
Final Solution 


Y TREATY concluded in 1898 

Spain ceded the Philippines to the 
United States. Filipino plenipotentiaries 
in Paris protested the act of cession, 
contending that the Philippine Revolu- 
tion set on foot in 1896, having over- 
thrown. the Spanish government in the 
Philippines, deprived Spain of the title 
to convey. Similar representations were 
made to the government of the United 
States while the ratification of the 
treaty was pending in the Senate by 
accredited Filipino diplomatic agents 
who were not recognized by that gov- 
ernment. 

The revolution as originally con- 
ceived was not a separatist movement. 
Xeform was its objective. But as victory 
followed victory and the Spanish power 
crumbled swiftly, a Filipino independ- 
ent government was organized exercis- 
ing authority over a wide area. But it 
is a historic fact that Cavite was re- 
duced by Admiral Dewey’s squadron, 
and Manila capitulated to the allied 
forces of General Aguinaldo and the 
American expeditionary army. How- 
ever, it is but justice to concede that the 
Filipino army alone could in time have 
overwhelmed all Spanish positions and 
finally smothered Spanish sovereignty. 

When America appeared in the scene 
as an enemy of Spain, Filipinos were 
already fighting Spain for two years. 
America’s entry into the conflict as a 
third party deprived the Filipinos of 
the glory of accepting the surrender of 
Spanish arms. But once more the ex- 


istence of the law of compensation was 
revealed. When day dawned on Dew- 
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ey’s ships outside of Manila Bay, a 
British and a German fleet rode hard 
by. What were they doing there? 
Delvers into chancellery affairs had it 
that Spain was arranging to turn the 
Philippines over to Germany and that 
Great Britain looked with disfavor on 
the ascendancy of German influence 
in the Far East. Misunderstanding 
quickly developed between Dewey and 
the German admiral. When the two 
battle squadrons stripped ready for ac- 
tion, Captain Chichester, commanding 
the British men-of-war, took a middle- 
way position, unlimbered his guns, and 
announced to the German admiral that 
he could only shoot Dewey’s ships 
across the bow flying the Union Jack. 
The incident developed no farther, and 
Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila Bay 
and sent the proud Spanish navy in 
Cavite to the bottom of the sea. 
The rest is contemporary history. 
If Germany, instead of America, had 
become supreme in the Philippines, 
the Japanese flag would be waving to- 
day over the beloved country of the 
Filipinos. Under the Versailles Treaty 
the Philippines would be a mandated 
territory with Japan as the manda- 
tory. If the mandate system was not 
applied, the familiar book of colonial- 
ism could furnish the principles for the 
conqueror to enforce on the conquered. 
In any case, Filipino aspirations for 
autonomy would have been treated as 
political heresy to be suppressed and 
Filipino agitation for sovereign na- 
tionhood would have been treachery 
of the gravest character. The forma- 
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tion of a free Filipino state would have 
been an iridescent dream. Thus the 
temporary envelopment of the Filipino 
flag by the Stars and Stripes saved it 
from permanent disappearance and 
kept it for the advent of the Filipino 
nation. 

When General Aguinaldo fought the 
American army, his duty to do so was 
perfectly clear. Gallantly and bravely 
he grappled with superior force. Fi- 
nally he had to give way and the back- 
bone of Filipino resistance broke. 
Minor warlike operations went on, but 
later the men who conducted them, 
after rejecting general amnesty, were 
outlawed and dealt with as brigands. 
The overpowering of the Filipino army 
and the pacification of the country be- 
came accomplished facts. 


Title Rests on Treaty 


Thus it is said that the title of the 
United States to the Philippines rests 
not only on valid treaty but on physi- 
eal conquest as well. If that title is 
supported only by the latter principle, 
a joint resolution of Congress calling 
on the President to withdraw from the 
Philippines or an order of the Presi- 
dent as commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy would suffice for the 
relinquishment of American control. 
The fact is, the Treaty of Paris, whose 
validity has not been successfully chal- 
lenged, constitutes the justification for 
the implantation of American sover- 
eignty in the Philippines. 

A legal question is raised as to the 
power of Congress under the Constitu- 
tion to grant the Philippines full na- 
tionhood. The theory of those deny- 
ing such power is that the Treaty of 
Paris, being the law of the land, made 
the Philippines a part of the territory 
of the United States and as such Con- 
gress cannot change their status be- 
cause the Constitution does not invest 
that body with authority so to do. As 
a corollary to that theory, it is main- 





tained that declarations of Presidents as 
to policies and pronunciamentoes of 
Congress as to intentions, though giving 
rise to moral obligations, are second- 
ary to the overshadowing question of 
whether the granting of absolute in- 
dependence to the Philippines can be 
accomplished without going contrary 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The affirmative determination by the 
Supreme Court of this constitutional 
question will compel the conclusion 
that those Filipinos born after the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Paris are 
American citizens by inherent right. 
There are more than three millions of 
them now, and naturally their num- 
ber is increasing. The eight million 
Filipinos who were Spanish subjects 
when the treaty was ratified are 
neither citizens of nor aliens to the 
United States. The treaty provides 
that their civil status is for Congress 
to define, but Congress has not yet 
done so. In American polities all Fili- 
pinos are described as American nation- 
als. In legal parlance they are wards 
of America. And to the man in the 
street the Filipino is “one ef us.” 


Legal Status 


In the so-called insular cases, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
described the power of Congress over 
the Philippines as general, discretion- 
ary, plenary, sovereign, and supreme. 
That high court has announced both in 
stare decises and in dicta that the Phil- 
ippines are held as insular possessions 
appurtenant to but not incorporated 
into the United States and are not an 
integral part thereof; the Constitution 
is not there in force ex propio vigore; 
and Congress can alter at will the 
fundamental political status of that 
country. But the contention is that 
even if the Philippines are a possession 
in which the Constitution has not fol- 
lowed the flag, a treaty with the force 
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Governor-General Leonard Wood of the Philippines, and General Aguinaldo, leader of 

the Philippine Revolution of 98, eating the regulation army “chow” on last Fourth of 

July, the first time the American and the Filipino veterans have celebrated together the 
national holiday ‘ 


of a provision of the Constitution itself 
made the United States sovereign over 
an expanse of territory geographically 
known as the Philippines, and it would 
be a violation of that treaty for Con- 
gress to give up totally the acquired 
territory by relinquishing sovereignty 
thereover. The allegation is also made 
that the Constitution itself does not 
clothe Congress with power to alienate 
American territory, which the Philip- 
pines have become by operation of the 
Treaty of Paris. Needless to say, the 
question is legal, not political. 

The platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic parties disregard the non- 
alienability proposition and, differing 
only as to time, favor Philippine in- 
dependence. However, the legalist 
‘epublican or Democrat might come 
forward adorned with the jewel of 
consistency and say that the independ- 


ence meant is that independence en- 
joyed by a State of the American Union 
from the Federal Government—inde- 
pendence but no separation in domes- 
tic relations, no consortium but no 
divorce. Politically, the Democrats 
favor Philippine independence because 
that is the best for America, and the 
Republicans oppose it now because 
that is the best for the Philippines. As 
a psychological complex the Filipinos 
call the Democrats friends and the Re- 
publicans foes. Verily, there is pulsat- 
ing human element in the Philippine 
problem. 

International law has concern with 
the Philippine independence decision. 
The Four-Power Treaty born out of 
the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament obligates the 
signatories thereto—the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan—as 
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between themselves, to respect, and en- 
force respect for, their rights in rela- 
tion to their insular possessions and in- 
sular dominions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean. The Philippines are 
the territorial inducement to the United 
States to become a party to the treaty. 


So their removal from the sphere of 


American responsibility by the conces- 
sion of nationhood would invalidate 
that agreement so far as it affects the 
United States, by removal of the sup- 
porting consideration. The absence of 
a proviso to meet that eventuality 
shows that the United States assumed 
an international obligation to keep the 
Philippines during the life of the treaty. 
The treaty runs for ten years and may 
be renewed. 

The procés-verbal of deposit of rati- 
fications of the above-mentioned treaty 
and the supplementary treaty explain- 
ing it cites an understanding between 
the signatories to the effect that ques- 
tions which according to principles of 
international law lie exclusively within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the re- 
spective powers are not within the 
scope of the Four-Power Treaty. The 


unrestricted control of a country over 
immigration, for instance, is one such 
question. The manner of exercising ju- 
risdiction over the Philippines is an- 
other. But the compiete surrender of 
control over the Philippines, though 
normally a domestic matter, is made a 
subject of international concern by a 
treaty freely entered into. The inter- 
national rights of the United States in 
the premises are impaired, becoming 
subject to the commitments assumed 
under the treaty. Of course, this theory 
applies equally to the other signatories 
with respect to their possessions and 
dominions. 

Another ten-year treaty, the Five- 
Power Treaty, possesses similar rela- 
tion to the Philippines. Section XIX 
of this treaty describes an area in the 
Pacific wherein the status quo in land 
armament shall be maintained. The 
Philippines are found within that area. 
The withdrawal of American control 
would disturb the military equilibrium 
established in the Pacific region in con- 
cordance with the Pacific treaties. A 
Philippine nation proceeding to arm it- 
self without limitations and looking to 
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eventual association with 
America would further com- 
pliceate the treaty situation in 
the Far East. 

The conclusion is: the 
granting of absolute inde- 
pendence to the Philippines 
during the life of those trea- 
ties will necessitate their re- 
vision, and consequently the 
reexploration of the entire 
field of the Pacific conven- 
tions which brought out, as 
one of the most far-reaching 
accomplishments, the scrap- 
ping of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. 

It is a happy augury that 
America’s policy in the Far 
East is taking definite form. 
At the same time it seems also 
to be undergoing refinement. 
The Open Door in China is 
a recognized major policy. 
telations with Japan are re- 
ceiving clearer legislative, 
executive and judicial, as well 
as popular, definitions. And 
Congress is addressing itself 
to the examination of the 
Philippine problem with a 
view to final solution. 

America’s Asiatic diplomacy of re- 
cent years has been arresting to stu- 
dents of Philippine affairs. Going back 
to 1916, Filipinos were celebrating the 
enactment of the Jones Law purporting 
to hasten the birth of a Philippine re- 
public. A year after, China was 
frantically protesting against the Lans- 
ing-Ishii agreement as invasive of 
sovereignty and productive of dire pos- 
sibilities. That agreement was an ex- 
ecutive understanding, now discarded, 
in which Ameriea recognized in Japan 
“special interests” in China by reason 
of “geographical propinquity,” a prin- 
ciple that by analogy had equal ap- 
plicability to the Philippines. 

The attempt was at preserving stabil- 
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Manuel Quezon, leader in the Philippine move- 


ment for independence 


ity in the Far East even at a sacrifice 
of the principle of independence of na- 
tions. This is paralleled by an execu- 
tive understanding recently made pub- 
lic in a lecture before the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics wherein 
President Roosevelt in 1905, drawing a 
pledge from Japan that she would not 
covet the Philippines but would only 
expect America to establish and main- 
tain a stable government therein, vir- 
tually became a silent party to the sec- 
ond Anglo-Japanese alliance, uphold- 
ing a Japanese military protectorate 
over Korea which had developed into 
complete Japanese sovereignty, all in 
the attempt to conserve peace in the 
Far East. It was only then that Amer- 
ica realized that Far Eastern affairs 
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were a part of the tangled European 
politics. 

Plausible is the theory that Presi- 
dent Wilson hoped to defer Philippine 
independence until his own country had 
become a member of the League of Na- 
tions, for he must have entertained 
anxiety for the costs and risks of main- 
taining partial independence. He and 
a Congress of his political faith had six 
years to assume responsibility for the 
Philippines but evaded it. And it was 
only by request of Filipino representa- 
tives that the great President, asserting 
the principle of’ self-determination, 
recommended to a Republican Congress 
as he laid down his high office the con- 
version of the Philippines into a nation. 
The President committed no incon- 
sistency because he flung the challenge 
on a Congress that held that world 
peace could be better promoted with- 
out the League of Nations. 


An Unsolved Question 


The Philippine question remains un- 
solved. Perhaps it is well that action 
had been put off that would have been 
precipitate and premature. Its serious- 
ness demands calmer counsels and more 
understanding and appreciation. Fili- 
pinos have found it painfully em- 
barrassing to expound it with freedom; 
a sort of cruel interdiction has been 
bestowed on it. 

The question is not one of denied 
liberty. Filipinos enjoy the same 
measure of liberty that Americans are 
guaranteed under the Bill of Rights, 
in some instances, even more. Amer- 
ica would go to war for the rights of 
the humblest Filipino —such is the 
extent of America’s obligations. If a 
Filipino Mussolini were to appear and 
proceed to throw out the Filipino gov- 
ernment leaders and tear down the 
Filipino political institutions, America 
would stop him because he would vio- 
late American law and attack American 
sovereignty. 


Filipinos themselves. 


American 


“Imperialism” in the 
Philippines has meant peace, freedom, 
opportunity, progress, life. That is at- 
tested to in a unanimous fashion by the 


Thus petitions 
for independence recite a formidable 
list of Filipino achievements under the 
helpful and protecting auspices of 
America. They stress that there is no 
bitterness, no cause for the faintest 
malediction. It is the tyranny of 
benevolence and liberalism of which 
America is guilty in the Philippines. 

There are now three proposals for the 
Philippines: immediate and absolute 
independence, constitution into a Ter- 
ritory, and complete local autonomy 
with independence in twenty-five years 
preceding a popular plebescite. Filipinos 
ought to weigh them freely and audibly, 
ignoring the arrogance of Filipino sa- 
traps and American bullies. 

Immediate and absolute independ- 
ence would be a calamity to the 
Philippines. He is a political under- 
taker’s agent or a grasping beneficiary 
under the will who seeks its realization. 
The economic structure of the Philip- 
pines is supported by the free trade 
with the United States which absorbs 
the major portion of their products. 
The loss of tariff protection through 
political separation will throw Philip- 
pine production to the lower level of 
costs in the neighboring tropical coun- 
tries if it is to survive competition, and 
this simply means drastic reduction in 
wages, reduced standards of living, 
paralyzation of economic forces and 
general retrogression. The collapse of 
industries followed by universal penury 
and aggravated by disappointed ex- 
pectations will upturn the social order, 
shake the government to its founda- 
tions, and bring forth a situation too 
harrowing to contemplate. 

The organization of the Philippines 
into an incorporated Territory like 
Hawaii will heavily inerease _ the 
burdens of taxation, bluntly push up 


























the cost. of living, dislocate economic 
standards, and impair home rule. The 
customs and internal revenue collec- 
tions, which now form the bulk of the 
government income, all of which is dis- 
bursed by it locally, will go into the 

Federal treasury; the Federal Revenue 
acts with their higher rates will be 
made operative; other Federal bur- 
dens will have to be carried with 
only an infinitesimal compensating ad- 
vantage. The Volstead Act, which is 
not wanted, and the Coastwise and the 
Seaman’s laws, which are prejudicial to 
shipping and commerce, will be put 
into effect. Above all, it would disre- 
gard America’s pledge to the Filipinos 
of leaving to them the intelligent choice 
as to their political future. The un- 
stabilizing influence of a disappointed 
and dissatisfied people is too impressive 
to overlook. 

However, several benefits may be 
enumerated. Investment conditions 
will be more attractive on account of 
the settled political relations with 
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America. 
Federal Reserve Act, the 
Act, the Uniform Currency Law, the 
Federal Roads Act and others will be 


Helpful Federal laws like the 
‘arm Loan 


in operation. Already the Philippines 
are included within the scope of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, the Edge Act, the 
Clayton Act and the Export Act, in the 
sense that corporations in the United 
States operating under those acts will 
infringe on the Sherman Anti-trust Law 
if they enter upon the Philippine field. 

In brief, the Philippines are as un- 
prepared economically for immediate 
and absolute independence as they are 
for a Territorial government. In both 
cases there is no question of mental or 
political capacity of the inhabitants. 
International economic considerations 
beyond control are at the bottom of the 
political disquisition. 

The third proposal is contained in a 
bill now before Congress. It calls for 
complete severance of political rela- 
tions twenty-five years after its enact- 
ment unless the Filipinos themselves by 
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a popular plebiscite express a desire to 
remain, The Filipinos will write their 
own constitution subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress. The office of gov- 
ernor will be elective. There will be 
complete independence in purely local 
affairs. Free trade with America will 
continue. America will conduct the 
foreign relations and undertake the 
military defense. An American resident 
commissioner will represent the Presi- 
dent in matters pertaining to the inter- 
national financial obligations of the 
Philippines and in those involving 
international complications. The Presi- 
dent is given ample and decisive powers 
in this connection. 


A Step in Advance 


It is conceded that this bill represents 
a long step forward from the present 
organic law. An analysis of it discloses 
that the Philippines will have as much, 
if not more, independence from Federal 
interference than a State of the Ameri- 
can Union. Perhaps by oversight, there 
is no provision that Filipinos will be 
eligible for the United States diplomatic 
service in questions affecting directly 
or indirectly the Philippines and the 
region of the Far East, though only in 
this way can the Philippine Govern- 
ment guide its steps intelligently. 


The logic of the bill is that the 
Filipinos have demonstrated political 
capacity to conduct self-government 
and are now entitled to sole direction of 
their local affairs. This is in perfect 


consonance with America’s policy of 
progressive decontrol compatible with 
her responsibility. The Filipinos are 
not placed under probation; that period 
has passed. The genius of the bill lies 
in the fact that America is committed 


to eventual independence, and an inter- 
mediate period of reasonable duration 
for full political exercise and experi- 
ence, appreciation of responsibilities 
and material development, is desirable 
for the sake of the Filipinos and to 
satisfy the moral obligations of 
America for their well-being. 

America and the Philippines ean be 
useful to each other in many ways. 
The Philippines can be America’s out- 
post for her Orient trade, a market for 
her manufactures, a source of tropical 
raw materials, and a base for her Army 
and Navy. On the other hand, the 
United States can furnish private cap- 
ital to develop natural resources, finan- 
cial cooperation and support, protec- 
tion from external and internal aggres- 
sion, and market for tropical raw 
materials. The Filipinos are the only 
people in Asia who are not subject to 
the restrictions of the U.S. immigration 
law, a privilege which not even a 
European country enjoys. 


Mutual Benefits 


The economic rapprochement be- 
tween the two countries is decisively 
advantageous to both. Prosperity brings 
happiness and enjoyment of human 
rights. The price of national security 
is too high at present. In a quarter of 
a century it may have already reached 
normal and the Philippines will have 
piled up abundant assets to meet the 
price, though it be a soaring one. 

If a Filipino will survey the world 
around him and its doings from a view- 
point of understanding and unselfish- 
ness he will instinctively look up to 
heaven and thank the Almighty that 
his beloved native land is enjoying 
peace, plenty, and freedom under the 
United States of America. 
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The Mussolini Government, Despite Hostile Criticism, Has Been Meeting the 
Educational Demoralization in Italy with a Program That Decreases 
the Number of Institutions and Raises Their Standard 





ss HE most Fas- 


cista of all re- fbn writer of this article is 

an Italian journalist, thor- 
oughly familiar with the trend 
of events in his country, who 
for a long time acted as cor- 
respondent in Rome for OUR 


forms is the reform 
of the schools,” are 
the words in which 
Mussolini once de- 


fined that reform to WORLD. 





search, not of the 
tools with which to 
build up their own 
culture, but of certif- 
icates and diplomas, 
desired solely as an 
open sesame to the 








some students he was 
addressing. He did not mean that the 
educational reform was a concession 
on the part of the Fascist Movement 
or Party. He meant that in this re- 
form lay the most far-reaching and 
radical means for obtaining that re- 
newal of the national life which is Fas- 
cismo’s main objective. 

As a matter of fact, both his first 
Minister of Education, Giovanni Gen- 
tile, author of the school reform pro- 
gram of twenty years ago, and small 
groups of teachers and of the studi- 
ously-minded, had for some time been 
lamenting the decline of the schools 
and of scholarship, and suggesting the 
principles which would bring about 
a more effective school system. It is 
these suggestions which underlie the 
present transformation of the Italian 
schools. 

The aspects of educational demoral- 
ization to which these critics took par- 
ticular exception were, first, the ma- 
terialistic and fragmentary character 
of the instruction offered, all of it di- 
rected toward advancing the interests 
of the individual, and paying no atten- 
tion whatever to those of the nation or 
other social group which might trans- 
cend the individual; and, second, the 
too-easy accessibility of the schools, 


practice of the sev- 
eral professions. 

Since there were no standards to 
prevent the multiplication of schools 
and the constant increase of the num- 
ber of students that flocked to them, 
quantities of graduates of all kinds 
were being yearly poured out into the 
nation in numbers far in excess of the 
national needs,—just as though there 
were not already far too many unem- 
ployed in the middle class! And at 
the same time little or nothing was 
being done to stimulate and develop 
industrial, commercial, or agricultural 
courses. 

The number of students increased 
yearly with a rhythm noticeably more 
rapid than that of the total population. 
The schools were crammed full. As 
the public funds did not suffice to pro- 
vide the new schools required, those 
already established broke out into an 
epidemic of “extension” classes; since 
these were of necessity somewhat ir- 
regular in their procedure, which was 
dependent on the number of students 
attending them, suitable teachers could 
not be provided, nor the usual stand- 
ards enforced. This inadequacy of 
public funds had other harmful conse- 
quences. The schools skimped on 
their equipment; some of them were 


overflowing with crowds of pupils in without laboratories or any of the ne- 
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cessities of modernized instruction. 
Many of the schools lacked even a 
decent amount of space and furnish- 
ings. They were, besides, totally desti- 
tute of that equipment now considered 
indispensible to 
the most elemen- 
tary requirements 
of hygiene—baths, 
showers, gymna- 
siums, club-rooms 
—to say nothing 
of the lack of 
reading - rooms, 
libraries, ete. 

To remedy this 
general malady, 
present even in 
the smallest units 
of the school or- 
ganism, only the 
most energetic, 
thorough - going 
and courageous re- 
form could be ef- 
fective. Not onl eee 
the substance of ugh cilshins 
the Italian schools 
but their spirit as 
well would have to be entirely made 
over. To Gentile’s credit be it said 
that, in addition to planning a reform 
program, he had the courage to carry 
it out in the face of hostile criticism 
on the part of a great number of indi- 
viduals who have been disturbed in 
their mental and moral habits, or in 
their interests, or even in their polit- 
ical views. Only a very small minority 
desired the reform, appreciated it or 
knew what it actually was. Just the 
same, it has been put into effect. 

Taken as a whole, the reform of the 
schools represents the final blow struck 
at the materialism which dominated 
Italian social life. It is the develop- 
ment, in the educational field, of Gen- 
tile’s idealistic philosophy, and the 
new educational program can really 
be described most accurately as the 





Gateway to the Ancient University of : 
Padua of Education; 


result of his systematic thinking. 

Hence the reform programs of the 
schools are general, not precise in na- 
ture; they merely indicate the direc- 
tion in which to advance, and leave 
the teacher free to 
choose his own 
methods. Besides 
giving general di- 
rections merely, 
and leaving a free 
field to individual 
initiative, 
programs designed 
for the use of 
teachers, both as 
individuals and as 
members of the 
teaching staff, 
place full responsi- 
bility on them for 
the methods of in- 
struction used, a 
respon si- 
bility which 
once devolved 
upon the Minister 


since the teachers 
are responsible, they are allowed full 
freedom to meet this responsibility by 
whatever means they choose. But 
“let them tend toward giving a more 
serious content to culture, let them en- 
deavor to call attention to the impor- 
tance of substance rather than of form, 
let them teach thinking rather than 
grammar, let them dwell on the real 
and profoundly human interests of the 
spirit.” 

Admission to a State school will, in 
this new dispensation, be a claim to 
distinction. All who so desire can go 
to school of course, even if it is per- 
fectly obvious that it is time wasted; 
but then let them pay for this luxury 
out of their own pocket and go to 4 
private institution; don’t force the tax- 
payers to pay the school expenses of a 
lot of numbskulls who are not worth 
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the money and effort 
being expended upon 
them, and who are 
only going to increase 
the number of job- 
hunters and unem- 
ployed — para- 
sites preying on the 
nation! On the other 
hand, the private 
school, forced to com- 
pete with the State 
schools, will have to 
conform to the pro- 
gram and_ general 
educational theory of 
the State and, since 
none of the profes- 
sions can be practiced 
without passing the 
State examination, 
the level of teaching 
throughout the coun- 
try will have to be 
raised, and made 
more effective and 
exacting. 

By the selective 
process thus inaugu- 
rated there will be 
drawn off from the 
middle class a 
trained, high-minded 
ruling class, conscious of its duties. 

But let us consider the changes 
already accomplished in the school 
organism, and other changes of an 
economic or educational nature brought 
about by these principles. 

There were in Italy twenty-three 
universities and institutions of higher 
learning (besides three free universi- 
ties) which awarded diplomas recog- 
nized by the State as entitling the pos- 
sessor to practice his profession. The 
number was too large in proportion to 
the population, and badly distributed 
besides. Many of them had _ been 
founded when Italy was a congerie of 
small states and usually in response 
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to particular interests which had lost 
their vitality when Italy was unified. 

Gentile limited the number of State 
universities to ten; for the remaining 
thirteen universities and institutions of 
higher learning he provided State sub- 
sidy, to be continued according to the 
results of the teaching carried on at 
these institutions. The same system 
has been applied to the higher schools 
of architecture, naval engineering, 
chemistry, etc. 

The royal universities which for- 
merly were administered directly by the 
Minister of Education—they could not, 
of course, change their courses or 
methods except at his direction nor 
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expend one cent of their funds without 
his approval—were given complete au- 
tonomy. Each university is to have 
a “senato accademico” or deliberative 
body, whose function it is to assemble 
and coordinate the subject matter to 
be taught and give expert direction as 
to the methods of teaching. It chooses 
the members of the teaching staff, and 
all questions concerning the academic 
activities of the institution are referred 
to it. There is besides a “consiglio 
d’Administratione,” or council to ad- 
minister the university properties and 
funds, which consist of a fixed annual 
subsidy contributed by the minister of 
education and the fees paid by the 
students. Though these bodies have 
wide liberty of action, the minister re- 
mains in control through his selection 
of their members, so that there is little 
prospect of their failing to meet the 
official regulations. 

The free universities, which are 
those founded by private citizens or 
groups, are also under his control. 
This is true of all private educational 
institutions in Italy in so far as stand- 
ards of scholarship are concerned. 

In order to prevent the crowding of 
universities, Gentile besides making 
the requirements of scholarship more 
severe, raised the fees. For the en- 
couragement of deserving students who 
have no means of their own, he 
founded scholarships in all of the 
State universities, allotting for. this 
purpose ten per cent. of the fees paid 
in by the students. 

Even more than the universities, the 
high schools suffered from the general 
decay of standards of education. It 
is here, therefore, that reform has been 
most active. Gentile made over the 
Italian high school from top to bottom, 
with the following program: 

First, a secondary course of three 
years, to follow the work of the ele- 
mentary school, is provided, its par- 
ticular aim being to give additional in- 


struction to those pupils who do not 
intend to pursue their studies beyond 
this three-year period. 

Second, a classical course, prepara- 
tory to the university and technical 
schools; this may be either a five-year 
course, as in the gimnasi, or classical 
high schools, or a three-year course as 
in the licet (i.e., colleges preparatory 
to the University). 

Third, a technical course, aiming to 
prepare for the technical professions, 
and given in technical schools during 
an eight-year period, divided into four 
years of preparatory work and four 
years of advanced work, the latter 
branching off into courses in commer- 
cial subjects, or classes preparing di- 
rectly for government office in the de- 
partments of commerce and agricul- 
ture. 

Fourth, a normal course of seven 
years given in the Teachers’ Colleges 
which replace the former Normal 
Schools now abolished, and preparing 
those who take it for teaching in the 
elementary schools. 

Fifth, a scientific school, giving a 
four-year course to prepare pupils who 
have taken the five-year high school 
training, for work in science or medi- 
cine. 

Sixth, a girls’ school where the work 
is designed to give cultural courses to 
such pupils as do not intend to take 
university or professional studies, in 
short, a school for young women of 
well-to-do families who want to be- 
come expert home-makers. The course 
provided is of three years’ duration. 

In all the’ secondary schools the 
number of classes has been diminished, 
as well as the number of students in 
each class. The greatest transforma- 
tion accomplished by these reforms is 
that of the Normal Schools. These 
formerly licensed several thousand 
more teachers every year than there 
was demand for in the elementary 
schools. Gentile reduced their num- 
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ber from 153 to 87, extended the train- 
ing period from four to seven years, 
and introduced Latin into the curricu- 
lum, and, as a great many young 
women were crowding into the Normal 
Schools in search of the secondary edu- 
cation which came closest to their 
needs, the Girls’ Schools were estab- 
lished. 

In the elementary schools where at- 
tendance was formerly obligatory be- 
tween the ages of six and ten, pupils 
will now be required to attend until 
they are fourteen, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Washing- 
ton Conference. 

While the visible modifications ef- 
fected in the elementary school sys- 
tem are far less evident than in the 
case of the High Schools, the change of 
emphasis in the basic concepts deter- 
mining the nature of the training given 
in the lower schools is extremely im- 
portant and striking. 

The fundamental principle is ethical. 
Reform here endeavors to elevate the 
teacher and make him an apostle sent 
out with a mission of education to the 
people. The school programs are the 
merest outlines of the subject matter 
to be covered. Here again it is for the 
teacher to choose the method which 
most closely approximates his “feel- 
ing,” and by this method bring the 
work of his classes up to the standards 
prevalent throughout the country. 
Above all, the teacher is to “perfect 
his teaching by warm-heartedly living 
the life of his people, by listening to 
the voices of the great, and seeking in 
good books the guidance his spirit will 
require. So will he learn to be fully 
conscious of his mission, and of him- 
self, and in his schoolroom will be 
heard the vibrant echo of his diligent 
study.” “Above all, have no fear of 
approaching great writers. It is al- 


ways the greatest who are the most 
simple, and it is they who always 
arouse the reader’s aspiration. The 


lessons in an elementary school should 
be the first steps toward the heights. 
Only he who has first enjoyed the 
spiritual companionship of the greatest 
minds can pass on to the company of 
the humblest and the least without feel- 
ing abased, and only such a one is 
capable of speaking in the spirit of re- 
ligion, whatever the subject he may be 
teaching, and whatever the age of his 
pupils.” 

These passages, taken from the Gen- 
eral Instructions Gentile prepared for 
the use of the elementary school 
teachers—the only directions they have 
been provided with—suffice perhaps to 
give an idea of the Minister’s lofty con- 
ception of his teachers and of the diffi- 
cult work confronting them. 

In the revised curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school no change is more char- 
acteristic, nor has any aroused more 
discussion, than the introduction of 
classes in religion. This provision has 
been interpreted as a political move, 
and so indeed it may have been. Cer- 
tainly the chance to inaugurate such 
teaching represents a political oppor- 
tunity. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that politics have little to do with 
Gentile’s purposes and that he has been 
proposing the introduction of religious 
teaching (Catholic, of course) in the 
elementary schools since 1907. 

Religion is introduced into the ele- 
mentary school curriculum for the rea- 
son that Gentile conceived of religion 
as the first form of knowledge and of 
ethics in which the child mind can find 
nourishment.. Since Italian tradition 
is the Catholic tradition, Italian his- 
tory and literature being steeped in it, 
the religion selected for this training is 
naturally the Catholic one. Not politics 
but ethics is here the absorbing preoc- 
cupation affecting, the whole complex of 
elementary sghdol*subjects, and fitting 
in admirably with the teaching of the 
arts (singing, drawing, gardening, 
handwork of one kind or another, 
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household arts, games), with the more 
intellectual subjects (Italian, recrea- 
tional work, spontaneous activities of 
the child, arithmetic and science), and 
with subjects of a moral content (his- 
tory, rights and duties, etc.). 

It is characteristic also of the re- 
formed elementary school that regional 
and dialect peculiarities, totally neg- 
lected until now, are given full recog- 
nition in what is taught. In Italy 
regionalism and the regional dialect 


are not derivative, but a part of the 
original character of the region. The 
dialects are not local deformations of 


the Italian language but languages de- 
riving from the break-up of Romance 
latin under the pressure of foreign 
domination. The regional divisions 
have, therefore, a historical and ethical 
basis. Their history goes further back, 
their traditions are older and stronger 


than the national ones. An Italian 
learns, first his dialect, and then 
Italian. He learns his dialect at home, 


and the national language at school. 
Gentile’s reform takes account of these 
tradition values, weighs them care- 
fully and derives what profit it can 
from them, using them to interpret the 
nation to the region. 


Naturally such an overturning of 
customs, regulations, and the interests 
bound up in the older system could not 
but arouse general displeasure. The 
great majority saw neither the need 
for these reforms nor their importance. 
Certain provisions, such as that intro- 
ducing religious teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools, aroused the political 
opposition of radicals, socialists, demo- 
crats and Free Masons, whose tradi- 
tional anti-clericalism saw in _ this 
addition to the curriculum an overture, 
politically motivated, to the friendship 
of the Vatican. 

The increase in the university fees 
has also been the occasion of loud dis- 
approval on the part of the same 
groups, this change being interpreted 
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as anti-democratic, since high instruc- 
tion fees keep out students coming 
from poor families. The restrictions 
aiming at reducing the attendance at 
high schools is also viewed as an at- 
tack on democratic principles. 

Bitter criticism has greeted some of 
the other changes inaugurated; the 
difficulty of finding teachers who will 
be imbued with the idealistic and ethi- 
cal spirit required to carry out the re- 
form program has aroused the scep- 
ticism of many. Obviously, for teachers 
grown old in harness, now out of date, 
it will be impossible to change. But 
men in whom Gentile had full confi- 
dence hold the key positions in the edu- 
cational organism; and the reduction in 
the number of schools made it possible 
for him to retire many of the older 
teachers on pension. 








The Necktie 


By Gustav Wied 


From the Danish by Harald Toksvig 





T MUST have 

been one or two 
in themorning when 
he came home from 
Nicholas’ birthday 
party. It was Sat- 
urday; the day 
after he had taken 
it, then. , 

He had come 
up the stairs and 
fumbled his Way 
across the garret, 
humming to him- 
self without think- 
ing of anything in 
particular. Then it 
was that just as he 
opened the door to 
the room he heard 
somebody get up 
from the chair 
over by the bed. 
He could see noth- 








Gustav Wied died in 1914 but his 

novels, plays and many short sto- 

ries are just as true a reflection of 

the frailties of human nature today 

as when his keen wit exposed and 

chaffed the ridiculous twenty-five 
years ago. 


“Is that you, 
Paul?” the voice 
asked again. 


He struck a 
match and held it 
up. Yes, there was 
the boy in bed, 
red-cheeked and 
sleepy. 

“Good 
Axel!” 

“Good evening! 

What did 
you make such a 
noise with the door 
for?” 

“Oh, it was... 
it was a draught. 
Go back to sleep.” 

“Ts it late?” 

“No, you better 
go to sleep.” 

And the boy 
turned over on the 
other side and 


evening, 








ing, of course, for 
it was dark; but he 
could have sworn that there was a 
stranger there. 

Did he scream? No; he just slammed 
the door shut again so the windows 
rattled. 

And then he stopped perfectly stiff 
with fright. 

He did not tremble nor move but in- 
side he felt as if he were about to die 
and all thoughts fled. 

Then he heard a voice from 
room ask sleepily. 

“Ts that you, Paul?” 

He nearly laughed out loud and sud- 
denly every muscle relaxed again. Of 
course, his brother was there! It was 
he who had moved in the bed. 

He opened the door boldly. 


the 


slept. 

Paul went over and lighted the candle 
on the washstand and began to un- 
dress. 

Just the same it was rather strange 
about that sound he heard before! He 
had very plainly heard somebody get 
up. It was a lady. He was absolutely ° 
sure it was a lady. It was a dress that 
had rustled. . . . Nonsense! It was Axel 
who had moved in the bed. 

He had now taken his coat, vest and 
shoes off and stood fingering his necktie, 
a little bow of light-brown, heavy satin. 
It refused to come away from the collar 
button. He became excited and tugged 
at it. Then it came off. 

For a moment he stood there with it 
in his hand and stared at it vacantly. 
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Then suddenly it was as if the hair 
on his head stood straight on end, and 
something like a cold coin slide down 
his back. 

It was she, who had been in the room 
to get her bow! 

He threw the bow across the floor as 
if he had burned himself. Oh, oh, what 
was it, what was this thing? 

“But, Paul,” he heard again from the 
brother’s bed, “What’s the matter?” 

He sat down on the chair before his 
bed and took off his trousers and his 
socks. Then he suddenly forced him- 
self to go over and pick the necktie up 
from the floor and put it on the big 
table under the window; he went on 
bare feet to prove how brave he was. 

He was going to show what kind of a 

fellow he was. Afraid? No! He 
might perhaps have drunk too much 
punch at Nicholas’, that was all. 
When the long Carstensen had made a 
speech to the ladies! . . . That 
counter jumper had not even taken his 
preliminary examinations! And what a 
mustache! No, just wait till one was 
nineteen years old, then the world 
would see a mustache 

He sat on the edge of the bed and 
stroked his white, well-formed legs. 
He thought it agreeable. But then a 
shiver ran through him and he turned 
with a jerk and let himself fall back- 
wards into the bed and pulled the 
covers up under his chin. 

The candle? Should he blow out the 
candle? ? No, it could just as 
well burn a little longer. Had Axel 
fallen asleep. Yes, he could hear his 
breathing. Devilish how that boy could 
sleep. It was.a good thing it was Sun- 
day tomorrow so he too could sleep 
late. - 

He yawned and twisted his body 
sleepily about under the covers. 

How sleepy he was. .His eyes closed 
and his brain felt heavy. . . . It must 
have been the punch the door? 

. Had he remembered to lock the 


door? . . . He sat up in bed. , 
Some black rings on a yellow ground 
whirled before his eyes. And there was 
suddenly a candle in front of him, a 
black candle, too, with a black flame. 
He blew at it and it went out. Then he 

slept. 

But a moment after . . well it 
might have been a whole hour after- 
ward, he didn’t know .. . he 
suddenly opened his eyes, wide awake. 

There it was again—there it was 
again! It sat on the chair right in front 
of the bed. 

He had been awakened by the creak- 
ing of the door. But he had not heard 
that anyone had crossed the floor, only 
this faint, woolen noise, this little, hol- 
low, soft sound of somebody sitting 
down carefully in a quiet room. 

“Axel!” 

He did not dare get up, did not dare 
make the least movement. He had a 
feeling that if he stretched out his arms 
to get the matches that stood on the 
stand, he would touch the... that 
which sat in front of him. Perhaps he 
would get hold of a hand or a face! 
Maybe he would touch the teeth, or put 
his fingers in one of the empty eye 
sockets ‘ 

What was that! Now she was 
getting up! It was the same quiet, 
dragging sound of a dress touching the 
floor . . . he thought he could feel 
some one bending over him .. . and 
the breathing of a mouth—but an ice 
cold breath! 

“Oh, Lord, oh, Lord, I’ll return it 

little lady, I'll return it! 
Axel! Axel!” 

“But, Paul, Paul! Are you sick?” 

Now Axel was awake! Thank God, 
Axel was awake! 

“Are you sick, Paul?” 

“No,no .. . but there is 
somebody in here... there is some 
one sitting by my bed! Light the 
candle ... please light the candle, 
light the candle—light the candle!” 
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_ “All right, Iam. But where are the 
matches?” 

“T don’t know. 
the table.” 

"Ee, Ee. 

“weet...” 

“T’m afraid...’ 

“What are you afraid of?” 

“I’m afraid ... because you are 
afraid!” 

“Oh, what nonsense,” 
suddenly bold. 

“But you said P 

“T’m not afraid! I was just dream- 
ing. We had such a lot of punch at 
Nicholas’.” 

“T think you ought to light the 
candle, anyway, Paul.” 

“All right, I might as well!” 

He got up on his knees and fumbled 
around for the match box. He got hold 
of the cold brass candlestick and 
shivered. Then he found the box and 
lit the candle. At first its light was 
quite weak, like a star or a glowworm. 
Then it flared up high and suddenly 
went out. And at the same time there 
was a distinct squeaking and creaking 
of the door. 

“There must be somebody in here 
anyway, Paul.” 

“Oh, nonsense, kid!” said Paul and 
struck another match. (His hand 
shook and he could hardly light the 
candle again.) “It’s only the door that 
I have forgotten to close!” 

And when the candle was finally 
burning clearly and quietly they saw 
that the door to the garret was almost 
half open. 

“You see,” said Paul triumphantly. 
“Tt was the door.” 

They sat each in his bed, and looked 
around the room, pale and frightened, 
especially in the corners that lay in 
shadows back of the clothes press and 
the stove. 

“Aren’t you going to close the door, 
Paul?” 


“Well, I 


I guess they are on 


’ 


said Paul, 


” 


don’t think it’s really 


necessary, now that we know what it 
ia.” 

“But, don’t you 

“Well, then, you can go over and 
close it yourself.” 

“Dut, Faul,—t .. .” 

“Well, I can’t! It’s dangerous, you 
see . . the Doctor says, its danger- 
ous to get out of bed when one has 
drunk a lot of punch and become warm 
;..% you can get sick! . . . It 
makes no difference to me whether the 
door is closed or not... but if 
you're afraid . . .” 

“All right, ’ll do it then.” 

Axel had put one leg out of the bed 
but still sat hesitant, staring at the 
door. 

“Hurry up, now,” said Paul nerv- 
ously. “But take my necktie, you 
know, the little brown one that Maren 
made yesterday. It’s lying over there 
on the table under the window. You 
know, the little brown necktie. . 
Throw it way out in the garret... 
way out, just as far as you can. But 
hurry, do you hear!” 

“But why .. .” 

“Tl let you know. Only take. it 

. take it. Now the candle is going 
to go out.” 

The flame had reached down to the 
paper in the stick, and it caught and 
flared while the melting tallow seethed 
and boiled. 

Suddenly Axel gathered his courage, 
jumped from the bed and ran over to 
the table. 

“T can’t find the necktie,” he said. 
“Tt isn’t here!” 

“Sure it is, there beside the collar! 
. . . to the right, no, to the right, kid! 
Have you got it?” 

“Yes. . 1. WO... beret 

“All right, all right! (Paul almost 
stood up in the bed). Throw it then! 

And clase the door! Close the 
door, now!” 

Axel had taken the necktie and threw 
it with full force out in the dark garret. 


” 

















Then he kicked the door so it slammed 
shut with a crash. 

“Come over to me now,” said Paul 
quickly, come over here tome .. . 
over here in my bed! You had better 
not sleep alone you can stay 
here... for you are...a_ little 
coward ... you are a little coward.” 

Axel ran over to the brother, who 
had already made room for him and 
crept in beside him. 

And then the light went out. 

They lay for a while clinging tightly 
to each other and with their eyes closed. 

ns 

“What .. .” 

“I’m so glad that I can sleep here 
with you.” 

Paul kissed his cheek. They heard 
the big clock striking downstairs. 

“It’s already four o’clock,” he said. 
“Tt will soon be light now.” 

They talked in whispered tones and 
with their faces close to each other on 
the pillow. 

“What was it then about that neck- 
tie, Paul?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything. It was only 
nonsense.”’ 

“Maren said that it smelled as if it 
had been lying in the ground rv 

“ . has, too.” 

“Has it?” 

“Go to sleep, now, Axel!” 

“All right . . . Good-night .. .” 

“Good-night.” 

“Are you going to use that necktie 
again, Paul?” 

» aa no, never! I’m 
going to take it back to the church 
again tomorrow.” 

“Did you find it in the church?” 

x. PET 

“Is it one of the other fellows’?” 

“No . . . it’s a lady’s.” 

“A lady’s?” 

“Now keep quiet, Axel, and shut your 
mouth! I want to go to sleep!” 

“All right, I will now.” 
And then they were both quiet. The 
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little fellow (he was twelve) had put 
one arm about his brother’s shoulder. 
He lay very quiet and was tired and 
sleepy. But every time he was about to 
go to sleep, he suddenly became wide 
awake again and stared out in the dark- 
ness with big eyes. 

Paul, too, was quiet. He felt so safe 
now that he had his brother with him. 
Just to hear his regular breathing be- 
side him was a reassurance. 

How silly about that necktie. He 
wasn’t going to take it over to the 
church again. God knows how far it 
was thrown out in the garret. Axel 
had certainly heaved it, the little cuss. 
Maren and Sofie, of course, went and 
filled him full of robber stories; but he 
was going to get them out of him. . . 
Hush what was that? A 
mouse? There were mice out in the 
garret, he had heard them before; also 
in the daytime. He had heard them 
before, once when he sat up here study- 
ing for his preliminaries. . . . Listen 
how they scratched! But . . . it 
was in here it was in here over 
by the door! It was somebody walk- 


ing! It was a human being! . . . Oh, 
now she must be coming again. Now 
she must be coming again. Now she 


must be coming again! 

He lay there and listened. His eyes 
were opened wide and he hardly dared 
breathe, in order to hear better. 

It was she! (He could distinctly 
hear the little, soft touch of the dress 
on the floor.) Now she was standing by 
the chair! . You just wait, you 
just wait! (He did not have the 
slightest idea what he was going to do 
to her.) Now she bent... bent 
down over him! He thought he could 
feel a hand fumbling with his shirt 
collar, where the necktie had been! 

He sat up bolt upright and lashed 
about with his arms. And he was so 


sure that he would strike something 
that he almost became more frightened 
when he met nothing but the empty air. 
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“What is it, 
anyway ?” 

“Didn't you hear something, Axel?” 

“No . . . no, I didn’t,” said the 
boy, ready to burst out crying. “Now, 
you mustn’t begin again, Paul! You 

mustn’t begin again!” 

Paul heaved a great sigh. 

“Tf it only was morning!” he said. 
“Don’t sleep, Axel, then I’ll tell you the 
whole thing everything. But 
you mustn’t get scared because it’s all 
nonsense, anyway, but but I 
think it is best I tell you, because then 
maybe you can hear it, and then it 
might not be anything but the mice 
anyway.” 

“No,” said Axel and pressed 
frightened closer to his brother. “I 
won’t go to sleep, but lie down, Paul, 
otherwise you'll get sick.” 

Deadly tired, Paul sank back in the 
bed and closed his eyes. 

“Tt’s strange,’ he mumbled, “be- 
cause I don’t believe in that kind of 
thing. It’s only old hags that believe 
in ghosts.” 

“Have you seen ghosts, Paul?” 

“No, but I have heard them and 
that’s almost worse.” 

“What have you heard?” 

“You mustn’t tell anybody, Axel, for 
they’ll only laugh at me.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Tt was when we were working yes- 
terday Ay 

“Over in the church?” 

“Yes ... Nicholaj Skroder who is 
also going to be an architect, you know 
_ whose birthday I went to today 

he and I worked down in the 
vaults; some of the plaster had fallen 
down and we had to repair it.” 

“How did you dare stay 
Paul?” 

“Dare? What was there to be afraid 
of?” 

“Were there coffins?” 

“Yes-s, lots! They stood piled up on 
top of each other, and we had to move 


Paul? What is there, 


there, 


them in order to have room. Then 
there was one on which the cover was 
loose, there was only a screw in one 
corner. Then Nicholaj said that it was 
a nasty job to go here and rummage 
around among dead people. But I said 
I wasn’t afraid to take the cover off 
the coffin and see what there was in- 
side. And then he wasn’t going to be 
outdone and he said if I dared then he 
did too.” 

“And did you?” 

“Yes, naturally!” 

“And what 
“rT” 

“There was a stiff, of course! 
It was a lady, she was embalmed, ab- 
solutely brown! She must have been 
there many, many years!” 

“Didn’t she have any clothes on, 
Paul.” 

“Yes, a white dress with bows, they 
were brown, too, like her face. She lay 
there and yawned and we could see all 
her teeth. And then she had white 
gloves on but they were yellow and 
spotted. And when I touched one of 
them, then then the hand fell 
off!” 

“Ugh, Paul, how awful!” 

“Yes, and Nicholaj got scared too. 
He ran way up the stairs and screamed, 
the coward! ...I1 think it’s begin- 
ning to get light, now, Axel; see over 
there on the curtain.” 

“Yes, that’s good!” 

“Oh, as far as I’m concerned it might 
as well be dark, then we can sleep 
better!” 

“Well, and what then, when Nicholaj 
ran up the stairs?” 

“Then the others came running be- 
cause they thought there had been an 
accident, the way he had cried out. But 
when they saw what it was they only 
grinned and said that Nicholaj was a 
sissy and prince of the girls, and that 
he ought to stay home under the 
stove. . . . And then that fellow, Mor- 
tensen, the one they call the potato bug 


what was there in 
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because he always has cold potatoes 
for lunch . . . he’s so funny, he said 
he would eat his lunch down here be- 
cause then he would have a lady for 
company.” 

“And did he?” 

“Of course! We all did! Then 
Mortensen took one of his potatoes and 
put it in the mouth of the lady and 
said: ‘Chew, my lass, it must have been 
a long while since you tasted a Danish 
potato!’ But then the foreman came 
and said that we had to put the cover 
back on the coffin, because you had to 
have respect for the dead. And then 
we had to put the cover on again.” 

“That’s right, too, Paul!” 

“Well, the dead are dead! But this 
foreman, his name is Meyer, he has 
never learned anything, he’s just an 
ordinary simple workman, who has 
gone to Public school; and there they 
don’t learn anything but Religion and 
history and that kind, not even physics 
or biology like we do. That type.of 
people are so superstitious.” 

“Look now, it is almost all light, out- 
side, Paul.” 

“Yes,” nodded Paul and _ looked 
happily toward the window where the 
daylight shone in along both sides of 
the window shade. ‘Well, then it came 
time to go home in the evening. I don’t 
know just how it was, but Nicholaj said 
that I did not dare take one of the bows 
from the lady’s dress and carry it in my 
pocket for three days. But I told him 
he was crazy, if he thought I was 
afraid. If he would give me six good 
cigars I would take one of the bows 
and wear it as a necktie to his birthday 
party.” 

“And did you?” 

“Sure, what the devil, I’m not a 
baby. Nicholaj stood up on the stairs 
while I went down and lifted the lid 
and tore one of the bows off.” 

The light became stronger and 
stronger in the room and Paul’s cour- 
age grew with it. He lay warm and 


comfortable in the bed and talked 
cheerfully away, as if there had never 
been any such thing as darkness. 

“And that was the one that Maren 
made the necktie from?” 

“Yes, of course!” 

“She ought to have known that, then 
she would never have sewed it.” 

“No; that would have been like the 
womenfolk.” 

“But, Paul, you said last night . . .” 

“Oh, the devil, last night! ... I 
must have been drunk, we drank pretty 
well.” 

“Well, aren’t you going to bring the 
bow back?” 

Paul yawned and stretched himself. 

“Oh,” he said, “If the madam over 
there wants it she can come and get it 
herself! But listen, Axel, I want to 
sleep now. Go over in your own bed, 
you take up so much room. You are 
not afraid any more now are you?” 

oe es 

Axel slipped out of the brother’s bed 
and over into his own. 

And Paul made himself comfortable 
and pulled the covers up under his chin. 

“Good-night, Axel!” 

“Good-night ... but what if she 
comes again tonight 4 

“Nonsense, kid. Go to sleep now.” 

The little fellow was quiet and closed 
his eyes dutifully. The sun shone 
brightly outside and morning sounds 
began to come up from the street. But 
it did not bother them, they both 
seemed to have fallen asleep. 

Then Paul suddenly raised himself 
on his elbow and looked toward his 
brother’s bed. 

“Axel?” 

“What.” 

“Listen.” 

“What.” 

“We can just as well go for a walk 
after dinner, and take the silly necktie 
with us. Not that it makes any 
difference to me. Grown-ups don’t 
believe that kind of thing any longer.” 








The Women of New China 


By Grace Thompson Seton 


The Professions, Medicine, and Philanthropy Call the New Woman of China 
from the Inner Chamber and Do Not Find Her Unprepared for 
Power and Independence 


HE New 
Woman of 
China has emerged 
from the In- 


ner Chamber. In 
contrast to the 


past, she is walk- 
ing the streets, go- 
ing into strange 
and public places, 
conversing with 
men, other than 
her near relatives, 
even accepting 
their embraces in 
the lively steps of 
the latest jazz, 
without running 
undue risk of in- 
curring the Penal- 
ties of the Ancient 
Rites, which pre- 
scribe death and 
torture for all 
kinds of breaches 
of modesty and good faith. 

The wave of self-determination, both 
for nations and individuals, which has 
been creeping around the world, re- 
ceived its major impetus during and 
after the Great War, and has broken 
upon the mental shore of China with 
spectacular results. It has left there 
Western thoughts and Western ideals 
which, taken to the Chinese home, have 
nourished a sense of independence and 
power by no means lacking before in 
the women of the Celestial Kingdom. 

The Chinese wife, though ensnared 
in custom and convention and obedi- 
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ence to the Rites, 
shares these inex- 
orable levelers of 
individuality with 
the men of her 
Family, and 
though the Family 
is spelled with an 
equally big F, she 
is a very important 
member of it. The 
First Wife and Il- 
lustrious Mother of 
the Family has 
great power in her 
little domain. She 
receives obeisance 
from her husband 
and her sons and 
all the female 
members of the 
household, whether 
they be secondary 
wives of her hus- 
band or consorts 
of her sons, and she is Legal Mother to 
all her husband’s children. There is 
no such thing as illegitimate children 
in China as we Occidents understand 
the term. 


Needless to say, as human nature is 
fully developed in China, an attractive, 
too-popular son’s wife may have a diffi- 
cult time in the household of her august 
mother-in-law. Her only relief, while 
she submits to and obeys the petty 
cruelties and whims of the Official Wife 
and Mother, is to hope for the time 
when death has made her ruler an An- 
cestor and she, sacrificing and wor- 
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shipping at the Tablet of the 
Departed, may step into the 
coveted place. Not so happy 
is the lot of the secondary 
wives who in the usual course 
of events can never hope to 
become Chief Wife and in any 
ease, though elevated to the 
position through the favor of 
the husband can never wear 
the red skirt of Official First 
Wife. 

The late Empress Dowager 
Tzu Hsi is the most striking 
example of a powerful person- 
ality breaking through the con- 
ventions that bind a second 
wife. With her, knowledge 
was power, and it would seem 
that the story of the Women 
of New China should fittingly 
begin with her. 

She owed the change in her 
status in the first place to an 
unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances—the early death of 
Sakota, the Empress, without 
male issue, and her good for- 
tune in being the first of the 
Emperor’s Consorts to supply 
the Emperor with an Heir to 
to the throne. This raised her to the 
rank of Imperial Mother—an advan- 
tage her ambition and wits and per- 
sonal charm was able to cement into 
an impregnable position, even in a 
country which had seldom tolerated 
women rulers. 

Another Imperial link between the 
old and the new order is the present 
Empress of China. Education in Wes- 
tern thought influenced the Boy Em- 
peror in his choice of a wife. Only 
one secondary wife and of the highest 
rank “Fei” has been selected to share 
his favor. 

To generalize upon such widely di- 
vergent cities as Peking, in the North, 
Shanghai in the middle, and Canton in 
the South is not like stating conditions 





Hsiung Hsi-Ling, ex-Premier of China, and his wife, 
whom President Li Yuan-Hung considers the most 
representative woman of China 


in Boston, Philadelphia and Jackson- 
ville, but rather like discussing Mon- 
treal, New York and Mexico City. The 
self-interest and isolation is almost as 
complete; and patriotism, as we under- 
stand it, is about analogous to our in- 
ternational spirit. Ancestor worship 
has made the Family and not the State 
all important, and the lack of quick 
inter-provincial communication, either 
physically or mentally—there are few 
railroads, postal or telegraphic services 
has left the local isolation undis- 
turbed by anything that the mysterious 
“grapevine telegraph” has not deemed 
important. Therefore, when one can 
find similar cases in the three great 
Chinese cities mentioned, it is fair to 
assume that the condition is national, 
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The educated women have entered 
three fields of endeavor, the profes- 
sions, business, and philanthropy. There 
are women bankers and lawyers and 
dentists and druggists as well as shin- 
ing lights who are educationalists and 
philanthropists. But the most interest- 
ing group to my mind are the doctors. 
Chinese medicine, though accomplish- 
ing surprising cures, is ridden. by 
superstition and unscientific practices, 
and the foreign-trained woman doctor 
has had a hard road to travel while 
establishing her practice. She rarely 
is called in until the patient is in ezx- 
tremis, and if she fails, the “foreign 
devil’s medicine” is blamed. 

Despite this, the spread of Western 
education and ideas is making her task 
easier and there are some wonderful 
women in this noble profession. Of 
the many who crowd to my memory, 
Dr. Ng Chi Mooy of Canton, a surgeon, 
not yet thirty years old, owns, has 
equipped and is running a large hos- 
pital for women and children, the 
Keung Woman’s Hospital; Dr. Mary 
Stone has done the same thing in 
Shanghai and runs a woman’s Clinic 
and Dispensary in the center of the 
city as well; and Dr. Yamei Kin, of 
Peking, a truly unusual woman has 
trained many others to follow in her 
work. The last two named were the 
pioneers some thirty years ago. 

A few details of the life-story of Dr. 
Mary Stone must serve as a suggestion 
for the type of the woman doctor who 
has been much influenced by the mis- 
sionary and Western training. She was 
born at Kiukiang on the Yangtze. 
When she was denied entry to the U. 8. 
on account of nationality, Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt telegraphed “admit her 
—a personal friend, etc.” She.returned 
to Kiukiang with supplies and equip- 
ment for a woman’s hospital which she 
proceeded to establish. But when all 


was ready the missionary group said 
she could not be the head of it as she 
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was Chinese! They took all of her 
equipment and wanted her to take a 
subordinate place. Their attitude was 
understandable as no Chinese woman 
had at that time demonstrated her 
ability as a surgeon. Dr. Stone left 
without taking even a bed with her 
and went to Shanghai. In a few years 
she established a hospital, this time in 
an old house in which “no one would 
stay as it was inhabited by ghosts and 
rats,” and where a pool in what had 
once been an ornamental garden now 
bred only mosquitoes and pestilence. 
But the women believed in her and 
traveled by sampan and cart and on 
foot to get to her and be helped. 

Then she went back to America and 
got more equipment. In St. Louis she 
ordered the surgical instruments and 
apparatus necessary for a modern hos- 
pital. She had not a cent to pay for 
them. ‘The money will come,” said 
Dr. Mary Stone, “the Lord will pro- 
vide.” Then she went home and 
prayed, for she is a deeply religious 
woman, a convert to Christianity. The 
next day a check arrived from a sym- 
pathizer which enabled her to pay her 
bill and order another supply. 

Now, the mosquito pool is drained, 
and the lotus blooms, in place of 
noxious weeds, and a modern school 
for training Chinese girls in Western 
medicine has been added to the pic- 
turesque group of buildings. She also 
runs a Women’s Clinic and Dispensary 
in the center of the city. 

The next class of the trilogy are the 
educators. The profession of teaching 
has all grades of learning and wisdom 
represented and it is here that the revo- 
lutionary ideas of the “barbarians” has 
taken greatest hold. In plain words 
the suffragist has arrived in China and 
is demanding her rights. 

It was Miss Edith Pang, dean of the 
Mary Porter Gamewell School of 
Peking, who told me that suffragism 
could be tracked to its sourve in Peking 





















West City, where the students are 
drawn from nearly every province, 


destined to return as teachers to their 


native cities. As its President, Dr. 
Ss. S. Hsii_per- 
mitted the progres- 
sive spirit, there 
was an active suf- 
fragist group in the 
College headed by 
Miss Alice M. 
Chou, President of 
Women’s Equal 
Rights Associa- 
tion. I lost no 
time in going to 
the West City, and 
in making the ac- 
quaintance of this 
little lady who re- 
ceived me in the 
reception room of 
President Hsii 
himself. Her slen- 
der hands went up 
in the sly protest 
of well-bred 
Chinese women when I asked her for 
a history of her activities in behalf of 
the franchise and other rights for 
women. Then the hands quickly re- 
turned to the shelter of a brush-wool 
scarf which was doing duty as a muff, 
after an approved feminine mode. She 
was wearing a grey-satin gown, fur- 
lined, covered by a black-silk jacket. 
Ultimately, and largely through an- 
other student, Miss Sung, I got the 
story. 

In October, 1922, only two months 
before, Miss Chou, in company with 
three other valiant women, took a peti- 
tion to Parliament, endorsed by five 
hundred signatures of women of all 
classes, urging certain reforms for 
women. They were given a hearing 


whereat they expressed their views 
freely, and presented the following 
Seven Demands: 


at the Peking Woman’s College in the 





Dr. Ng Chi Mooy, of Canton, who has 
equipped and is running a large hos- 
pital for women and children 
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(1) The opening up of all educational 
institutions in the country to 
women. 

(2) Adoption of universal suffrage and 
the granting to women of all 
constitu- 
tional rights 
and privileges 
given to men. 

(3) Revision in ac- 
cordance with 
the principle 
of equality of 
those provi- 
sions in the 
Chinese Civil 
Code pertain- 
ing to relations 
between wife 
and husband, 
and mother 
and son, and 
to property 
rights, and the 
right of suc- 
cession of 
women. 

(4) The drafting 
of regulations giving equal rights 
to women in matters of marriage. 

(5) Prohibition of licensed prostitution, 
girl slavery, and foot-binding. 

(6) Addition of a new provision to the 
Criminal Code to the effect that 
any one who keeps a concubine 
shall be considered guilty of 
bigamy. 

(7) Enactment of a law governing the 

protection of female labour, in ac- 

cordance with the principle of 

“Equal work, equal pay,” and de- 

manding full pay during the time 

that a woman is unable to work 
owing to childbirth. 


Miss Wang Muan-chen, born in 
Hangchow, was the first suffragette to 
advocate abolition of concubinage or 
“small wives.” She threw a bomb into 
the Legislature by declaring, “as many 
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high officials have concubines, the only 
way is to get these dismissed from the 
provincial assembly and also to run 
out those members who keep houses of 
ill-fame.” 

Besides this legal attack there has 
been organized effort to give social 
ostracism to concubinage. The Tientsin 
Chinese Woman’s Patriotic Association 
has announced that no concubines are 
eligible to the Club. This has caused 
much discussion in Chinese society, and 
has involved unpleasant consequences, 
as many of the concubines are personal 
friends, even relatives, of the members. 
The Association is prepared to stand 
by its decision and forego the support 
of thousands and thousands of con- 
cubines. 

It is a significant handwriting on the 
wall. Not much longer can Old China 
make good the proverb, “A young girl 
must be kept like a tiger in the house.” 

In fact, “Votes for Women” arrived 
in China ten years ago with the other 
Republican slogans. Despite much op- 
position, Mrs. Wong Chong Kuo was 
actually elected to the Hunan Provin- 
cial Legislature. There was even a 
Woman Legislator in Peking, and Mrs. 
Lau Sum Chi was the first of two 
women elected to sit in the House of 
Representatives at Canton. This was 
the result of a parade of seven hundred 
students who gathered in a mass meet- 
ing and demanded equal rights for vot- 
ing, for education, and for holding 
office. 

Among the suffragists may also be 
found the lawyers, writers, and business 
women. In 1912 some women lawyers 
returning from Paris established a 
school of law and politics in Peking, 
which has since lapsed. But another 
opportunity for young women to train 
for law has been given recently in the 
opening of a new law school for women 
in Shanghai, for which Mrs. George C. 
Hsii is largely responsible. Mrs. Hsii 


is one of the best-known and most sub- 


stantial progressives in Shanghai. She 
is the President of the Woman’s Rights 
Association, Vice-President of Shang- 
hai, the Woman’s Club and President 
of the Woman’s Law School. 

Mrs. T. C. Chu is the principal or- 
ganizer of the Chinese Woman’s Club 
of which she said: “This is the first 
woman’s club that has been formed in 
China of the same nature as those in 
America. When we think of the early 
days there, not so very long ago when 
the first woman’s club emerged out of 
the sewing-circle, and now when we 
read of the vast projects, the all-ab- 
sorbing programmes of the conference 
recently held by the American Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs, we feel en- 
couraged and know that we too have 
made our humble beginning.” 

Mrs. Pingsa Hu Chu, a native of 
Wusih, is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege and representative of a fine type 
of returned student. She is an execu- 
tive. As Chairman of the National 
Committee of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association of China, Presi- 
dent of the Child’s Study Club, an or- 
ganization connected with the Kiangsu 
Educational Association and Secretary 
of the Shanghai Woman’s Social 
League, to name only a few of her 
activities, she makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the social and educational 
life of Shanghai. She is also an editor, 
for a long time managing the woman’s 
magazine, the “Ladies’ Journal,” and 
also is the head of the Secretarial De- 
partment of the Chinese-American 
Bank of Commerce. 

The story of the educator and of the 
foreign-trained student has been the one 
most told of China. There are acres 
of printed matter about them in the 
reports and publications of the various 
Mission Boards and in those of the 
Chinese Ministry of Education. It is 
indeed a marvelous tale, impossible to 
present here. I shall confine myself 
here to certain high lights that show 
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the general drift of the edu- 
cated woman. 

The first thing that strikes 
one is the intricate pattern 
which the Missionaries have 
woven over China. Like a web, 
their missions, schools, hos- 
pitals and welfare centers have 
spread to the farthest outposts 
and have caught the mind and 
perhaps some of the heart of a 
people who revered learning 
long before Europe was out of 
its swaddling clothes. 

In the Mission Schools the 
percentage of girl students as 
compared with the boys is 
much higher than in the govern- 
ment schools. In the lower 
primary (elementary) schools, 
there were 169,146 pupils in 
6,012 schools under 6,629 
teachers, and about 30 per cent 
were girls. In the higher pri- 
mary (elementary) schools, the 
percentage remained about the 
same. Of a total of 29,778 
pupils, 9,410 were girls. 

But in the higher-graded 
schools, the middle and the col- 
leges of university standing the 
female pupils dropped to between 6 per 
cent and 7 per cent. 

In the normal training schools, how- 
ever, young women are finding a pro- 
fession. Already there are 280 women 
teachers in a total of 485 in 28 schools. 

The students, both young men and 
women, who have profited by the ar- 
rangement, made under government 
auspices for scholarships at Yale, Har- 
vard, Wellesley, form another and a 
very important group. 

The Chinese college girl takes kindly 
to athletics. There are now interna- 
tional teams of girl tennis and basket- 
ball players and even very large ath- 
letic associations. 

The most progressive girls’ boarding 
school with which I came in contact is 
the McTyeire School, which has de- 
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Three sisters of Hin Wong, editor of the Canton 
Times, in front of their home, showing the fashions 
that prevail in Canton 


veloped a large and modern plant at 
Shanghai. The olea fragans, or sweet- 
olives, is used in a metaphorical sense 
to denote literary honors, and scholars 
who have successfully passed their ex- 
aminations are said to have gathered 
its branches. If current gossip can be 
credited the girls at McTyeire School 
are gathering a very modern variety of 
olive branch mixed with bobbed hair 
and high heels. However, the lesson 
these young independents of Shanghai 
have to teach Old China may be 
equally effective. 

The third group in the trilogy is 
drawn from the large and important 
class of social and well-placed women. 
Three names may be mentioned, each 
representing a widely different phase. 
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Mme. Liza Hardoon, of Shanghai and 
Hangchow, is a unique woman. She 
was born in Shanghai. Her mother 
was Chinese and her father partly 
French. She has never traveled and 
speaks only a little English. She em- 
ploys her great wealth in promoting the 
welfare of children and her rare brain 
in writing books of a philosophical and 
ethical nature, translations and inter- 
pretations of Buddhist writings. Mme. 
Hardoon’s literary output makes even 
the most prolific author blush for 
shame at his paltry production of ten, 
twenty, forty books. This author has 
published one book of 440 volumes, 
each a huge tome. It took eleven years 
to write, cost twenty thousand pounds 
to publish, and sells for two hundred 
and fifty dollars. The name, I believe, 
is Huai Nga Jin. At present she is 
engaged upon the Ta Sa Jen, which is 
a mere trifle of over three hundred 
volumes. 

She rises at five o’clock and devotes 
the morning to her literary activities, 
she has a one o’clock luncheon with her 
husband, a very wealthy Jewish banker 
and merchant, a native of Bagdad, Mr. 
S. A. Hardoon, whom she married in 
1886, and with the occasional guest who 
is permitted to disturb her routine. In 
the afternoon she supervises’ the 
teachers, the courses of study, the dor- 
mitories, dietary, and discipline of her 
two schools, one for 370 boys and an- 
other for 205 girls, and 50 musicians, 
in the beautiful park surrounding the 
mansion at Shanghai. 

The palace of the Hardoons stretches 
on endlessly through a series of courts 
and gardens and large, richly decorated 
rooms. I counted twenty designed for 
Chinese functions, and, on oceasion, for 
entertaining high Chinese officials and 
their suites. 

On the second floor another unique 
aspect of this unusual woman’s activi- 
ties is seen. They contain living quar- 
ters for over a hundred babies and chil- 
dren, with their attendant amahs and 


governesses, all of whom Mme. Har- 
doon has adopted! Perhaps her own 
early orphaned state (her father died 
when she was seven and her mother 
two years later) may have led her into 
this expression of her kindly nature. 
There are two specially adopted girls, 
Bessie and Flora, but all boys and girls 
are being brought up with all the ad- 
vantages of wealthy children and re- 
ceive the personal interest of their 
mother”; yet Mme. Hardoon gives no 
evidence of being like the “old woman 
who lived in a shoe, who had so many 
children she did not know what to do.” 
She organizes her time, pursues a stead- 
fast, gracious course through the in- 
finite problems and interests which her 
hundreds of children and her hundreds 
of volumes demand of her. She has ac- 
cepted the burden of great possessions 
and is maintaining an equilibrium by 
this unusual form of philanthropy. She 
not only gives her money, she giyes her 
brains and herself. 

Another type of philanthropist and a 
very important one, is Futsin Sia, wife 
of Dr. Wei Tsen T. B. Sia. She has 
developed a school for Knitting and 
Crochet work and has put it upon a 
partially paying basis, the main idea 
being to help girls to become self-sup- 
porting. 

“Madame Hsiung Hsi-ling (the wife 
of an ex-prime minister), is the most 
prominent woman in China.” So said 
President Li Yuan-hung, and the list 
of activities which occupy the time of 
this most executive lady suggests the 
date-book of one of our indefatigable 
“joiners.” However, Madame Hsiung 
Hsi-ling wastes little time sitting at 
long board meetings. She acts: and 
she has the kind of executive mind 
which makes others act. She is Presi- 
dent of four important societies and 
the moving spirit in a dozen more. She 
organized the Chinese Women’s Red 
Cross Society in Peking. An account 
of this work alone would fill the chap- 
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ter. The suffering, the destitute, the 
downtrodden, engage Madame Hsiung’s 
sympathy and her organized efforts to 
assist them. . 

It has been widely recognized that 
Madame Hsiung has been a very great 
help to her husband and that during 
his premiership, her firm capable hands 
often guided the Ship of State. 

One brilliant day I was conducted 
by Madame Hsiung to the Western 
Hills about an hour’s motor trip, first 
through a great city gate of the outer 
wall around Peking, on through a flat 
landscape with queer, human looking 
trees straggling along a canal, past 
several pai lou—memorial arches put 
up for revered mothers—past the Im- 
perial Summer palace of Tzti Hsi to 
the Hsiang San Children’s Home nes- 
tling in the hills. The buildings are well 
constructed and serve many purposes. 
Some are dormitories and _ schools, 
others house the many industries that 
are taught here,—dyeing, weaving, 





basket making, carpentry, cobbling, 
machinery castings, lace making, 
photography, modelling and silk cul- 
ture—all of which form an equipment 
for an educational experiment being 
carried on by His Excellency Hsiung 
Hsi-ling and his helpmate. The whole 
plant was wonderfully well organized 
sand the twelve hundred children of all 
ages seemed happy and contented. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hsiung Hsi-ling repre- 
sent Old China making New China 
possible; and while Madame Hsiung is 
pre-eminent in all this development of 
welfare work, trade schools, kinder- 
gartens, hygiene, hospitals, and banks, 
she is not unique. 

Many women are following the same 
path, the credit for which must be set 
down originally to the Missionaries and 
the supporters of Mission Boards, who 
have poured millions of dollars and ex- 
pended tireless energy into the task of 
educating this great people along mod- 
ern lines of welfare and hygiene. 
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By Paul Bourget 
From the French by Virginia Watson 


(Concluded) 


IV 


LLE. RUELLE’S curiosity was 
excited to the highest degree 
when she returned from Rue Linné to 
the old church. Chadefaud was not 
among the beggars who were in the 
porch. She had come to the appoint- 
ment ahead of time, so great was her 
haste to see not only the note which 
her brother had signed, testifying to 
the miserable means which he had to 
adopt to meet his expenses, but par- 
ticularly the little silver watch of which 
the beggar spoke with such disdain. 
The Christian name on the case was as 
she had had it engraved in her own 
handwriting. She had given this watch, 
the first Mathieu had ever possessed, to 
him on the day of his first communion, 
and he had not felt ashamed to pledge 
it for such a vile loan! Once more the 
bitterness of her life filled Augustine’s 
heart. While she waited for the lender 
of this relic, she walked up and down, 
glancing first down Rue Gay-Lussac 
and then down that of L’Abbé-de- 
’Epée, which crosses Rue Saint- 
Jacques at right angles just in front 
of the church. She entered this street 
of L’Abbé-de-l’Epée to walk up to the 
garden of the Luxembourg, the trees 
of which, still bared by winter, stood 
out in outline at the end. How often 
had she walked there with the little 
boy, her worthless brother, whom she 
had never loved so much, nor so re- 
gretted as now, as if to suffer on ac- 
count of a loved one was to cherish 
him all the more! 
Thus she went along as far as the 
boulevard Saint-Michel, the prey to a 
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longing for that innocent past which 
brought tears to her eyes. As she was 
returning towards the church, she saw 
on the pavement of the same street of 
L’Abbé-de-l’Epée, stepping out of an 
ancient house that was sinking down 
on itself, the shape of the beggar usurer. 
He was walking along, resting on only 
one of his canes, the other under his 
arm, waiting until he took up once 
more, to exercise’ his avowed profes- 
sion, his comedy of impotence. A 
woman accompanied him. Both of 
them were disputing so vehemently 
that he did not notice the approach of 
the sister of his debtor to whom an 
hour before he had refused to give his 
address. She was able to get near 
enough to the couple to hear the last 
phrases of a conversation which re- 
vealed to her a moral drama strangely 
parallel to that which had been played 
between herself and her brother. The 
same devotion and the same hardness, 
the former being bruised by the latter, 
and rejoicing in this hurt. 

“T tell you there is no sense in going 
out after another attack of giddiness 
such as you have just had.” 

“And I tell you that you do me harm 
in making me angry like this by al- 
ways opposing me. Do you under- 
stand, Marie-Procule Papon?” 

“But I oppose you for your good, 
Pére Chadefaud. You know it only 
too well. What is the need of your 
going to Saint-Jacques in this wind 
which chokes you up? You are crim- 
son, crimson.... Don’t you feel 
badly?” 

“I feel like somebody who is never 
free to do what he has to do.” 
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“Collect ten sous! It’s not worth 
taking the trouble. As long as I have 
anything to eat you will eat, too, and 
the landlord has agreed that you are 
not to pay any more rent. He will 
let you have your room rent free for 
the rest of your life.” 

“And will he give me medicines if I 
have that attack of which you are al- 
ways talking? Or you either?... 
Oh, you would have money to pay for 
them if you had not taken back to the 
police the purse you found the other 
evening. When I think that there were 
more than a thousand francs inside. 

. A thousand francs! Perhaps 
you did not see them?” 

“But they didn’t belong to me, Pére 
Chadefaud.” 

“Everything a person holds belongs 
to him,” said the old man angrily. 
Then imperiously: “Leave me. Here 
is a lady whom I saw in the church 
who wants to speak to me. Leave 
me.” 

She whom he had called in his 
sareastic tone Marie-Procule Papon 
obeyed his injunction humbly. She 
was a woman of sixty perhaps, quite 
small, wrapped in a black shawl, with 
an Auvergnese bonnet on her head, 
whose square shape matched this head- 
dress which she had kept to faithfully 
after thirty years of Paris, and with 
the name of Marie-Procule. She came 
from the central Plateau, as did Chad- 
efaud himself, and from the same vil- 
lage, from that picturesque Nébouzat 
known so well to the bathers of Royat 
and Bourboule, who have had the idea 
of gaining the Puy de Déme by the 
pass of the Moreno. She had come 
from that country as a servant, and 
Marie-Procule had shown such devo- 
tion to the mistress she had served for 
a quarter of a century that the latter 
had left her in her will a small annuity. 
Now free, the servant had been on the 
point of returning to Nébouzat, when, 
by chance, she had run across her com- 


patriot on the steps of Saint-Jacques- 
du-Haut-Pas. She had talked to him 
in dialect. He had bewailed his mis- 
ery and she had felt sorry for him. She 
saw him later, and he had complained 
still more. The old woman did not go 
away. A room was vacant on the same 
landing where the beggar lodged. She 
rented it, and for two years she had 
made herself the benevolent slave of 
the despotic and mysterious Chadefaud, 
whose rapacious business she did not 
suspect. 

She cooked for him and mended his 
clothes. She cut his hair and shaved 
him. He accepted, without ever thank- 
ing her for it, this voluntary domes- 
ticity, which grew more and more ex- 
acting and rapacious, up to the point 
where all the small annuity of Marie- 
Procule was sunk in it as well as her 
few savings, and he gave her nothing 
except a few sous frora time to time. 
Later on Mlle. Ruellé was to learn one 
by one the details of a situation only 
too analogous to her own. The sen- 
tences overheard on the pavement were 
sufficient to make her guess the pathos 
of it, as also the aspect of Marie- 
Procule, so worn and fervent, with her 
sweet, thin, almost bloodless face in 
which the blue eyes of angelic purity 
shone like a light. Mathieu’s sister 
watched her move back against the 
wall, while Chadefaud, once again pre- 
tending lameness, came forward, lean- 
ing on his two canes. 

“You have the money, madame?” he 
questioned in a voice still more muffled 
than when in the church. “But don’t 
show it, so that that woman does not 
see it... . Through this door here, 
come through this door. . . . Oh, you 
have the sum in your bag. That’s bad, 
bad. A bag’s easily stolen.... Are 
you sure there are four hundred franc 
notes? Give them to me, give them to 
me, so that I can count them, and stand 
in front of me so that she can’t see. 
... One, two, three, four. Correct, 
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the sum’s there... . Fine, wait till 
I put them in this pocket of my woollen 
vest. It will keep me warmer... . 
Ha! Ha!” He laughed as he buttoned 
up this vest, then his overcoat, a wide 
laugh showing his empty gums in which 
a single tooth was blackening. “Money 
keeps you warm,” he continued, “that 
is why the poor are so cold.... 


Your brother’s I. O. U. now. Where 
did I put it?...In this pocket. 
Here it is.” 


And with the fingers which seemed 
to find difficulty in loosening them- 
selves from the paper, he handed a 
greasy sheet on which Augustine was 
able to read: 

“T owe Monsieur Amable Chadefaud 
the sum of one hundred francs, which 
I will repay in a week, in promise of 
which I have handed to him a silver 
watch inscribed with my name as a 
pledge.” 

These lines were in a handwriting 
which Mlle. Ruellé did not know. The 
usurer—who, it may be said, had given 
fifty francs of ready money for this 
note—had insisted upon tracing him- 
self the wording of his I. O. U. The 
spelling justified the legend of the 
former bourgeois profession which the 
café waiter had spoken of. The char- 
acters were traced with a peculiar firm- 
ness and the words one hundi«d francs 
as if lovingly engraved. These strong 
tall letters contrasted with the weak- 
ness of Mathieu Ruellé’s signature at 
the bottom. The date—29th of July. 
1914—-was also in the feeble writing of 
the spendthrift. Augustine trembled a 
little when she touched with her hand 
the paper on which her brother’s fingers 
had rested. 

“And the watch?” she asked him. 

“The watch?” said Chadefaud, “I 
couldn’t find it immediately. And I 
was afraid of keeping you waiting. 
... You know I am very weak in 
the head. I eat so little! I am so poor, 
so poor! .. . Hunger makes me have 
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fits of dizziness. And then that woman 
is troublesome. She is always there, 
‘Do this, Pére Chadefaud. Do that,’ 


... Just now I was not at all 
well. ...1 thought I was going to 
faint. . . . But I am going to hunt for 


the watch for you. . 
You promise me?” 

He put his first finger against his lips 
and indicated by a blinking of his hard 
eyes Marie-Procule Papon, who was 
still waiting for him. For fear doubt- 
less of another outburst, she was look- 
ing in the direction of the Luxembourg. 

“I promise you,” said Augustine, 
who, too, was dominated by the mag- 
netism which emanated from this per- 
sonality evidently so despotic. He 
added: 

“Not a word to her of the four hun- 
dred francs.” 

“T have promised you,” she replied. 

“On the memory of your brother,” 
he commanded. 

“On the memory of my brother.” 

This insistence on keeping secret the 
unexpected return of funds told much 
of the systematic exploitation which 
the beggar usurer had built up. Augus- 
tine watched him walk away now with 
an agile step. He was in a hurry to 
lock up the bank notes with those which 
his avarice had accumulated in his 
den. He rejoined his slave —yes, 
what other name can we give to the 
docile Marie-Procule?—who followed 
him into the house from which they 
had come out ten minutes earlier. 
After another ten minutes she came 
out, alone and went quickly toward 
Mile. Ruellé,*; who was once more 
walking back and forth. 

“Madame,” she said, “M. Chadefaud 
has just had another sick turn. He 
was not able to find the watch of whieh 
he spoke to you, and he has bidden 
me inform you.” 

“Can’t you look for it, mademoi- 
selle?” Augustine asked. 

“Hunt for it? But T can’t go into 


. . But, be quiet! 
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his room as I like, madame. Why, just 
at this minute he is shut up in it. He 
called to me through the door that he 
wasn’t well and that I was to go down 
to tell you that he couldn’t find the 
watch.” 

“But he has got to give it to me,” 
Augustine insisted. “I have paid him 
for it....I shall go up to him 
myself.” 

“Don’t do that, madame,” cried 
Marie-Procule, who stepped in front 
of Mile. Ruellé so as to bar the en- 
trance of the house. “He has never let 
anyone in except me, and not me al- 
ways, I tell you! . . . He has suffered 
so much, you see. He was once rich, 
he had a business and he was ruined. 
He quarrelled with all his relations. 
That makes him irritable. He is not 
so at bottom....I will speak to 
him, I promise you. This watch is 
silver, is it not?” 

“Yes!” 

“With a name engraved in writing 
letters?” 

“Yes, Mathieu.” 

“Why, he had it only yesterday, 
madame, by the side of his bed. It 
never leaves him. I wind it up for 
him when he forgets. He is sometimes 
very hungry, but he has never sold it. 
I do not understand even how you have 
been able to buy it. It is a pledge, he 
has told me.” 

“Yes, from my brother who has just 
been killed in the war. Listen, made- 
moiselle, here is my card with my name 
and address. You are kind, mademoi- 


selle, I see it, I feel it. I have heard - 


you talk with M. Chadefaud. You 
pity him. You are pious also.” She 
pointed to a pin with the symbol of 
the Sacred Heart which held Marie- 
Procule’s shawl together. “You would 
not wish him to die with his conscience 
burdened by a theft. If he doesn’t 
return me that watch, it is a theft. 
... And then one never knows. If 
this man grows more ill, or you per- 
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haps, you would not be sorry if I were 
there and that I owed gratitude to you. 
And if you will bring back this sou- 
venir to me I shall owe you a great 
deal.” She repeated in an earnest tone, 
“a great deal.” 

“T will bring it back to you,” the 
other woman replied simply. 


V 


oe hours had . passed 
since Marie-Procule had made this 
promise to Mile. Ruellé, and the latter, 
who had neither seen nor heard any- 
one, began to think of new methods to 
get back the silver watch, the humble 
and last relic, as she said, which re- 
mained to her of her brother’s. She 
hesitated between two acts: to apply to 
the police commissioner, or to get one 
of the priests of Saint-Jacques-du- 
Haut-Pas to intervene. She had given 
herself one more day before acting, 
when, about half-past nine o’clock in 
the evening, as she was sitting in her 
little parlor working at a piece of 
tapestry which had, alas! been ordered 
by a furniture dealer—the heiress of 
the great lawyer had come to that!— 
the sound of a bell suddenly brought 
her needle to a standstill. 

“At this hour it cannot be Mlle. 
Papon,” she said to herself. 

It was, however, the poor old woman 
of Rue l’Abbé-de-l’Epée whom the one 
maid showed in, and who began at 
once to say: 

“T have not got the watch, mademoi- 
selle. I wasn’t able to get it. His 
mind has done nothing but wander 
since the other day, poor man! And 
since the gothas have been flying over 
Paris he has become so nervous! He 
doesn’t want to go down into the cel- 
lar, and he is afraid! Luckily, it is 
several days now that they haven’t 
come. But this time it isn’t fear. He 
had an attack last night, I am certain 
of it. Day before yesterday evening 
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he could still talk. Yesterday morn- 
ing he began to say one word for 
another, and then when I could not 
understand him he got into a rage. 
... I asked him if he would have a 
doctor, and that made him still 
angrier. . . . He had the watch by his 
side—he had found it again. I said 
to him: ‘Do you want me to take it 
to the lady to whom you promised it?’ 
He seized it and has not let it go 
since. ...It has gone on like this 
until six o’clock to-day, when he was 
taken with one convulsion after the 
other. They passed, but now he is at 
the point of death. ... Then it was 
that I was afraid. I locked the door 
so that no one but myself could get in. 
He has made me promise ten times not 
to give the key to anyone whomso- 
ever, if he should ever be ill. And 
then I ran to a doctor whom I know 
in Rue Royer-Collard. He was not in. 
I went to a chemist’s and they gave me 
another address in the Rue Monge. 
He too was out. Then, as I was in 
your neighborhood, I said to myself, 
‘That lady was so charitable and spoke 
so kindly to me, she certainly must 
know a doctor. If she asks him he will 
certainly come.’ ” 

“As it happens,” said Mlle. Ruellé, 
“my physician lives quite near here 
in Rue des Ecoles. We will go there. 
I’ll put on my hat.” 

As she had her hand on the door 
button she suddenly stopped. Her 
maid came into the room, saying, 

“Listen, mademoiselle, the siren!” 

It was the gothas so feared by the 
humble protector of Chadefaud. A 
strident and tragic ululation cut the 
air. It lengthened, died away, re- 
turned. Then quickly the sound of 
cannon followed the warning, at first 
in the distance, then near. The sud- 
den violence of the barrage fire her- 
alded an immediate danger. The three 
women were motionless, as if para- 
lyzed by the alarm. 
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“There they are again!” said the 
servant finally. “I know very well 
that one can’t die except in the place 
that is appointed. But all the same, 
they bother us too often... . So, 
mademoiselle, we must return to the 
cellar.” 

“You'll go down there with us, Ma- 
demoiselle Papon?” asked Mlle. Ruellé. 

“No, madame,” said Marie-Procule, 
who continued to give this title to 
Augustine, having spent little attention 
on anything which did not relate to 
her fixed idea. “I must go back to Rue 
l’Abbé-de-l’Epée. Who will look out 
for him if I am not there?” 

“But since he is no longer con- 
scious?” . . . Augustine replied. 

“But suppose he has come to himself 
and hears the cannon all alone and 
the bombs! . . . Hear that one. Ah! 
that is down there in the direction of 
the Luxembourg. . . . Let me go, ma- 
demoiselle.” 

“But that’s crazy,” cried the servant. 
“Hear the other one! Down to the 
cellar, mademoiselle. . . . So much the 
worse for others, I’m off. Come, ma- 
demoiselle.” 

The detonations followed one an- 
other so strong and so near that the 
windows trembled. The three women 
were now on the staircase filled with 
the cries of the tenants hastening down 
the steps. When they were on the 
ground floor Marie-Procule walked de- 
liberately towards the street door, fol- 
lowed—to the horror of the servant 
who kept repeating, “But that’s crazy!” 
—by Mlle. Ruellé. The concierge had 
left his lodge to take refuge too in the 
cellar. Augustine herself drew the 
cord and when the other said, “Thank 
you, mademoiselle,” as she went 
through the door, she replied, “I am 
following you.” 

The courageous charity of the old 
peasant woman had awakened emula- 
tion in the city woman’s heart. 

“We'll go to the doctor. He is close 
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by, Rue des Ecoles. He will cer- 
tainly be in, and certainly he will not 
refuse to come with us. . . . Take my 
arm so that I can guide you. It is so 
dark, but my feet know the street. I 
have lived in this quarter and in this 
house for eighteen years.” 

In truth, all the street lamps were 
extinguished. Opaque shadows filled 
the space where the mass of the houses 
was black phantoms against this black 
background. Not a single star. Huge 
searchlights turned on in search of the 
enemy in the thickness of the shadow, 
made it seem palpable and more sin- 
ister. One heard the crackling of 
the barrage fire redouble in intensity 
and mingle with the purring of the 
engines of the airplanes setting out to 
fly round the great city armoured with 
night. At intervals a bomb burst, 
sometimes far off, sometimes closer, and 
the two women, guiding each other, 
hugged the walls, not speaking, lighted 
now and then by a little electric flash- 
light which Mlle. Ruellé held and 
which she extinguished or lighted ac- 
cording to the condition of the pave- 
ment. They had passed the Halle aux 
vins, and gone round the square and 
Rue de Jussieu. They came into the 
Rue des Ecoles. 

“Here we are,’ said Augustine 
finally, and, seeing the door was closed, 
she rang one, two, three times, long 
rings and then still longer ones. No 
answer. She beat with her hand re- 
peatedly on the wooden panels. Still 
no answer. “The concierge is in the 
cellar like mine. My God! what shall 
we do?” 

“Go home, madame,” said Marie- 
Procule, “you to Rue Linné, since you 
are quite near there, and I to Rue 
l’Abbé-de-l’Epée. To-morrow morning 
you will send the doctor, won’t you? 
I will take care of the invalid until 
then. At least, he won’t be alone this 
terrible night.” 

“I will not leave you,” said Au- 
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gustine, “the two of us will not be too 
many.” 

In this action there was not only 
the contagion of a heroic devotion 
which a generous nature like that of 
Mlle. Ruellé could not but feel. There 
was also the thought of her brother, 
of the relations, whatever they might 
have been, which had united her 
brother and the sick man of Rue de 
l’Abbé-de |’Epée. There was also the 
thought of the relic, of the watch from 
his first communion which the usurer 
would not give up. She knew enough 
about him to know that Chadefaud 
was a miser. She had very indistinct 
notions about that category of eccen- 
tric creatures which psychiatrists call 
“beggar-hoarders,” with a term as par- 
adoxical as the mania itself, a sin- 
gular perversion of the instinct of 
conservation leading to the striking 
anomaly: destruction through saving. 
She had only a vague conception of 
a moral monstrosity of which her com- 
panion of this night of bombardment 
was the victim, and now she felt as if 
related -in spirit to the victim whose 
arm she had taken once more. The 
fantastic couple continued to walk 
through the deserted streets and to hug 
the walls, sometimes taking shelter 
under a doorway, sometimes stopping 
to study the sky, until the moment 
when the barrage fire became suddenly 
feebler and more distant, the bursting 
of the bombs more rare, and the call 
of a bugle was heard. 

“Tt is the berloque,” they said to- 
gether, and loosened each other’s arm. 
By this time they were in front of the 
porch of Saint-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas, 
and soon they came to the house. 

“They will have come up from the 
cellar,” said Marie-Procule. “I was 
so afraid that the door might be closed 
and that we shouldn’t be able to 
get in.” 








VI 
H, Mademoiselle Papon,” said 
i the concierge, who had indeed 


come up from the cellar and recognized 
his tenant. “You have given us a fine 
scare! Not seeing you come down, a 
woman went up to your room to call 
you. No one there. She thought, ‘She 
must have gone to Pére Chadefaud.’ So 
she went there. She rapped and she 
heard a groan. But there was no key 
and just then a racket enough to bring 
the house down. It was a bomb that fell 
on the School of Mines. Mme. Pou- 
lard tumbled down the steps four at 
a time. At such times everyone for 
himself. She has gone back again now. 
You will find her above.” 

Marie-Procule was already on the 
staircase. She hurried so that Mlle. 
Ruellé did not reach the landing of 
the last floor until after her, in time 
to hear the door open and a loud cry, 
and the words, “He is dead!” first from 
the concierge and then from the old 
servant who repeated, “Dead! And 
he died all alone. Oh! I ought not to 
have left him!” 

Chadefaud was on the bed, his face 
turned towards the door, his body half 
outside the covers. The kerosene lamp 
belonging to the. concierge, on the 
ground, lighted a face in which the 
glassy eyes no longer beheld anything. 
The face, in which the mouth was a 
black hole, expressed the terror which 
had seized the dying man in his last 
seconds. Evidently he had perceived 
the noise of the warning siren, the ex- 
plosion of the bombs, the cries of the 
concierge at his door, and had inter- 
preted all these sounds in the terms 
of his delirium. This madness itself, 
the final episode of the crisis of which 
he died, had clothed itself in the form 
of the furious passion which he had 
concealed all his life. He had imag- 
ined an attack against his treasures— 
because it was treasures that he kept 
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hidden in this miserable mansard room 
with its loosened floor, its skylight that 
scarcely opened, with the faded paper 
on its walls. There was no other fur- 
niture than two chairs, a wooden table, 
and an iron couch where lay the corpse, 
its arms hidden under the covers. 
“What has he got in his hands that 
he didn’t want anyone to see?” asked 
the concierge, uncovering the corpse 
with the aid of Mlle. Ruellé, while 
Marie-Procule was praying on her 
knees at the foot of the bed. “A watch 
and a purse,” she continued. “Lord! 
how tight he holds them! And what 
is that? A portfolio. ... Oh! Imag- 
ine, just imagine!” Her voice was 
choked with emotion, and she counted, 
“One, two, three, four!” ... And 
when she had gone as far as twenty, 
“Twenty notes of a thousand, and four 
of a hundred. Twenty thousand four 
hundred franes! . . . Pére Chadefaud 
and twenty thousand franes! .. . And 
there”—she pointed to a wooden box 
with nails, the varnish of which had 
peeled off, on which the old man put 
his clothes. “There is a key in the 
purse. It must belong to the trunk. 
Yes, it is the key. . . . Oh! imagine!” 
. .. And when the trunk was opened 
she extracted the rags under which 
were piled up several bundles of se- 
curities. She opened out the first that 
came to hand and began to read: 
“January 1, 1918.... July 15, 
1917... . January 11,1917... . Janu- 
ary 1, 1910, 1909, 1908. ... How 
many coupons and not one of them 
cut off! But there is a fortune 
in them....If you are his heir, 
Mademoiselle Papon, you are rich. 
... Ah! Poulard told me the truth: 
Pére Chadefaud was malicious, he said, 
and certainly had a hoard in some cor- 


ner. . . . But what a hoard! . . . And 
then down, at the bottom. . . . It’s too 
funny: pebbles, nails, candle ends. 


What was his idea in collecting such 
rubbish? What did he expect to do 
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with it? But I must go to the police 


about the seals. . . . Mademoiselle 
Papon and you, Madame, I cannot 
leave you here. It would bother me. 
The officer will come right away. He 
must be at the office because of the 
siren’s warning. We will see about 
burying the deceitful old fellow later.” 


VII 


WELVE months after this event, to 
T the very day, Mlle. Ruellé was 
having a mass celebrated in one of the 
chapels of Saint-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas 
for the repose of the soul of the terrible 
man who had played his comedy of in- 
digence so long before its porch, in 
order to be able to add a few sous to 
his miser’s treasure. One hundred and 
seventy-five thousand franes, the tax 
commissioner had calculated, which 
went,—since Chadefaud had not made 
a will—to a distant relation of the 
former draper. The information given 
by the café waiter had proved to be 
correct. Chadefaud had amassed a 
small fortune in the business from 
which he had retired at about sixty; 
that was the period when the natural 
egoism of old men had begun to aug- 
ment in him the Auvergnese instinct 
for saving, until it had resulted in a 
perfect orgy of avarice, the violence 
of which had been revealed by what 
he left behind. The heir had not given 
any of it to Marie-Procule, of whose 
devotion he knew nothing—nor of her 
destitution—for all the little capital 
of the old servant had been consumed 
by the tyrant whom she had believed 
to be in need, and for whom, in a 
noble excess, that of pity, she had pro- 
vided. She had gone so far as to make 
inroads into her tiny income. Luckily 
for the poor woman she had met one 
who was able to understand and pity 
her. The sister who once had suffered 
from the terrible selfishness of the 
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prodigal Mathieu had taken into her 
service the victim who had suffered 
from the terrible selfishness of the ego- 
istic Chadefaud. Marie-Procule found 
it quite natural to begin again her 
work as a servant with Mlle. Ruellé, 
whom she continued humbly to call 
“Madame,” and to whom she could 
talk about the miser still with the same 
indulgence. So she was there, kneeling 
by her new mistress’s side, following 
the anniversary mass in her prayer- 
book with its big letters. When, the 
service over, the two found themselves 
on the steps of the porch where the 
beggar-miser had so often sat in his 
rags on the cold stone, to wheedle still 
a little more money from the charity 
of the faithful, she said: 

“He lied to me thoroughly, madame. 
He tormented me thoroughly. He 
didn’t leave me anything. He was 
very hard. I am very happy with you, 
madame. But would you believe it, 
I miss him.” 

Mlle. Ruellé did not answer. She 
touched with her gloved hand the little 
watch at her belt which she had made 
the heir give up to her. She too 
thought of her tyrant, her brother. She 
too missed him, and, as she walked 
along the sidewalk with the other vic- 
tim she asked herself what mysterious 
law ordains that side by side with 
every selfish person is always to be 
found a devoted soul which, though it 
knows itself misunderstood and unap- 
preciated, still finds a kind of joy in 
renouncing, in sacrificing itself. And 
she thought: 

“And I too miss Mathieu.” 

Then, looking at her companion, she 
mused once more and from the depths 
of her unsullied memory drew up the 
sublime words of the Gospel: 

“All the same, we have had ‘the 
better part.’ ” 
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EUROPE’S NEW SPIRIT 


(Mas) HEN Premier Herriot stood on the battlefield of the Marne 

7) and said that France should now fight to win the peace 
as she had fought on that battlefield ten years ago to 
win the war, he interpreted the new spirit that is surely 
gaining ground all over Europe. That spirit will encoun- 
ter many cross currents of militarism, extreme nationalism and of 
racial prejudice and tradition, but it is bound to win. And in no 
month since the war have so many signs of that victory appeared, 
as in the thirty days preceding the tenth anniversary of the victory 
of the Marne. In that month the Dawes plan had been put defi- 
nitely into operation. Despite all the bluster of the German national- 
ists, they were forced by the power of public opinion, inside 
Germany, to bow their stiff necks and accept it. As a final futile 
gesture they had, of course, to bring forward their academic protest 
about Germany’s responsibility for the war and to give that protest 
some appearance of reality they staged a noisy celebration of the 
victory of Tannenberg; but in a world squarely facing the grave 
problems of peace these gestures have had little point or force. They 
will serve one good purpose, however, if they cause the rest of the 
world to realize something of the bitterness of the warfare being 
waged, within Germany, against the German republic. Two years 
ago the writer of this editorial tried to direct attention to this war- 
fare, in an article in “OUR WORLD,” written after a visit to Berlin 
during the tense days following the murder of Rathenau, and he gave 
it the caption, “Two Germanys at War.” That describes a condition 
that still exists. Woodrow Wilson made a profoundly accurate dis- 
tinction when he discriminated between the German people and the 
German militarists. Because the militarists, who are the backbone 
of the nationalists, are not the German people, there is fresh ground 
for hope. 

Another sign of the new spirit of peace has been the proposal in 
the League Assembly at Geneva, made happily by France, to shift 
the control of German armament from the Allies, where it has been 
since the Versailles treaty was adopted, to the League of Nations. 
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This, in effect, is a shift from war control to peace control—an 
auspicious commemoration, surely, of the Marne and a good augury 
that Premier Herriot’s call to France will be heeded. 

But quite above and beyond these signs of the new spirit of peace 
—indeed comprehending them all—has been the serious concentra- 
tion at Geneva on the subject of world disarmament. What the out- 
come would be at this Assembly meeting was not made clear, as this 
issue of OUR WORLD went to press, but the fixed purpose of the 
great nations, and most of the lesser ones, to strive for progressive 
and ultimate disarmament was made wholly clear. That purpose 
will continue, whatever immediate decisions may be, for it is a pur- 
pose set deep in the hearts of the peoples of the world. 





AN AMERICAN PLAN FOR THE FRENCH DEBT 


ITHIN the past month we have had an indication of the 
plan that the United States is likely to propose for the 
repayment of France’s war debt to us of three and a half 
billion dollars. This comes from Mr. E. N. Hurley, who 
was chairman of the United States Shipping Board dur- 

ing the war and who is now one of the members of our World War 

Debts Commission. During the past summer, Mr. Hurley was in 

France, where he made an intensive study of the debt situation, dis- 

cussing it with French political and financial leaders. He returns 

with the optimistic feeling that a feasible plan for repayment can 
be found and speedily put into operation. 

The proposal which Mr. Hurley will present to the Commission 
was disclosed in a recent press interview. Its essential features are 
as follows: 





1. A moratorium, probably of five years, during which the 
interest on the debt shall be non-cumulative. 

2. The payment of the debt and interest in annual payments 
over a period of sixty-seven years. 

3. One-half of the yearly payment to be invested by the 
United States in French industrial bonds to run twenty-five 
years. The rate of interest would be determined by discussion 
between our Commission and the French representatives. It 
would probably be such as to make the annual payment of in- 
terest and principle approximately $100,000,000. 


Now from the American point of view, this would be satisfactory ; 
at least Congress should see that we are hardly likely to secure a 
better settlement. But a loan and its payment must be analyzed 
from two points of view, that of the creditor and that of the debtor. 
How then is this plan likely to appeal to France and is she ready 
to undertake it in the present state of her finances? Assuming that 
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the industries of France can absorb an annual investment of 
$50,000,000, is she able to find means of guaranteeing for a long term 
of years annual payment of $100,000,000? As her budget stands to- 
day, even though the reparations. receipts through the Dawes’ plan 
equal the most optimistic forecasts, the answer is no. But if France’s 
disbursements were cut down this payment might be made, particu- 
larly if her annual bill for armament and her financial support of 
Poland and her other allies were greatly reduced. But France has 
demonstrated clearly that before she disarms and before she ceases 
to arm her allies, she must be secured against foreign attack. In the 
sessions of the League Assembly at Geneva, it has become apparent 
that some guarantee of adequate security must precede any practical 
accomplishment toward disarmament. 

The United States has, therefore, a direct and vital interest in 
these subjects. Americans too often take the attitude of disinter- 
ested, philanthropic spectators who are anxious from humanitarian 
reasons to see Europe solve its problems, but who have no large 
material stake in the issue. That point of view is obviously not 
justified. We are in the position of a creditor who must take an 
active and influential part in the affairs of our debtor. 





HAPPIER DAYS WITH MEXICO 


NOTHER indication of this same spirit of friendly under- 
standing is the new economic approach between Mexico 
o N and the United States. As was stated in Col. Henry D. 
pA ONG Lindsley’s article in the September number of OUR 
WORLD an important industrial mission, composed of 
nearly one hundred leading American business men was then on the 
point of starting for Mexico in response to an official invitation. By 
pre-arrangement this mission had arranged to reach the City of Mex- 
ico on the anniversary of Mexican independence—a graceful act that 
was fully appreciated. At the same time the Claims Commission, 
that had been provided for in the agreement with Mexico, negotiated 
by Charles B. Warren and John Barton Payne, began its work of 
determining, on the basis of ascertained facts, the merits of claims 
against Mexico for expropriation of American property. 

These are facts of such friendly import that they might be called 
events, forecasting a new era in our relations with Mexico. For it 
is assuredly an evidence of happier relations when American busi- 
ness men go to Mexico on official Mexican invitation, at the very 
moment that peaceful agencies of examination and determination of 
commercial claims are set to work, by agreement between Mexico 
and the United States. 

None of this seems to confirm the doleful picture of Latin Amer- 
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ica’s attitude of suspicion or hostility toward us that Dr. Samuel G. 
Inman presented in a recent issue of the Atlantic Menthly, but that 
may be due to the fact that events are objective realities, quite apart 
from the theories or preconceptions of those observing them. 





SPORT AND INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


HERE has never been a year in the history of sports when 
competition between the different nations has been so 
keen and widespread as in 1924. The Olympic Games 
brought together athletes from forty-five countries and 
spectators were drawn from every corner of the world. 

Furthermore, in spite of certain sensational press reports to the con- 

trary, the Games were a complete vindication of international sports- 

manship. Reporters, with an eye to news values, focussed their 
accounts on one or two questionable incidents and magnified their 
importance out of all proportion. But most of those who sat in the 

Colombes Stadium or who came in contact with the athletes will 

testify that the members of the committee in charge worked together 

harmoniously and efficiently, that the contestants were good sports- 
men on the field and good comrades off it, and that the audience was 
generous in giving its applause wherever it was earned. 

The best tennis players from England, France, Spain, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, the United States and many other countries have met at 
Forest Hills and at Wimbledon. The International Polo Matches 
brought out the greatest crowds in polo history. Golf, yachting, box- 
ing, racing, and many minor sports have brought the nations together 
in friendly competition. 

And international sport has not been confined to the contests that 
get into the newspapers. Nowadays when the American business 
man goes abroad he takes his golf clubs along, finds a first rate 
course on the French coast or high up in the Alps, and, more than 
likely, strikes up a locker-room acquaintance with some French 
golfer on his vacation. Watch the tennis courts on the Riviera; the 
scoring will be called in English—thirty all, forty-thirty—but the 
accent may be European of any variety. In the huts of the Alpine 
Clubs mountaineers from many countries may be found together. 

Now we submit that, in the progress of the nations toward finding 
a way of living side by side in peace and safety, these sporting mat- 
ters have an importance that ranks them ahead of many a solemn 
conference or diplomatic pow-wow. To be neighborly with a man 
you must know him. You come to know him much better in the 
country club locker room than by sending him letters beginning, 
“Your favor of the thirty-first received.” And the same thing applies 
to our intercourse with foreign nations. 
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GERMANY STARTS PAYMENT 














WENTY MILLION gold marks, deposited by the German 
Government in Berlin as a first payment on obligations 
to the Allies, were the evidence offered to show that Ger- 
many meant in good faith to give effect to the new repar- 
ations agreement reached in London. When Owen D. 

Young, of New York, close associate of Gen. Charles G. Dawes in 
the drafting of the experts’ plan to reform German finances and 
secure war damages, went to Berlin early in September after his 
appointment as temporary Agent-General under the plan, he found 
this sum ready for the opening of his accounts. France, at the same 
time began to give up economic control in the Ruhr Valley. Thus 
was put in actual operation the program which is generally felt to 
mark the beginning of a real peace settlement in Europe. 

The final ratification of the plan had been marked by stormy 
scenes both in the French Chamber of Deputies and the German 
Reichstag. But Premier Herriot of France, returning from London 
to tell the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate that they must either 
accept the agreements or see France isolated, had been able to secure 
unexpectedly strong majorities. Shortly afterward, Chancellor Marx 
of Germany, having secured the approval of the Council of the heads 
of the federated States, won his fight against the irreconcilable Na- 
tionalist military party and the Communists. Ratification by the 
other Allies had been certain in advance, and the agreements were 
formally signed in London on August 30th, to become effective on 
September Ist. 
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THE LEAGUE 


ia AFEGUARDS for peace in the future at once became the 
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subject of chief concern in Europe. A new period was 
begun also in the consideration of this long-debated prob- 
lem which has so often deadlocked the Allies in disagree- 
ment and defeated a working arrangement with Germany. 
Prime Minister MacDonald of Great Britain and Premier Herriot of 
France were able to get past the differences which time and again 
have left the two major Allies at odds over this question, and to reach 
the common ground of agreeing to appeal to the League of Nations 
and seek a solution there. 

The divergencies in the British and French points of view came 
up sharply at Geneva, where the two leaders appeared to address the 
fifth Assembly in its opening session. Prime Minister MacDonald, 
in an eloquent speech, opposed the theory of guaranteeing peace by 
the threat of force. Premier Herriot aecepted the principle of arbi- 
tration advanced by Prime Minister MacDonald, but pleaded also 
the necessity of real guarantees that it would be made effective and 
of some reliable form of protection for the smaller nations. Both 
addresses related to the troublesome question of the military super- 
vision of Germany, which the Allies finally laid before the League 
for full and frank consideration. The result of the debate was 
unanimous resolution to refer the finding of a formula for what has 
been defined as the three inseparable phases of the question—secur- 
ity, disarmament, and arbitration—to the First Committee, with a 
view to calling an international disarmament conference. 
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How the Reparations Plan Was Adopted 


ONFLICTS which for a _ time 
seemed to threaten the final pas- 
sage of the London settlement between 
the Allies and Germany occurred both 
in France and Germany. Former 
Premier Poincaré and other leaders of 
the French Nationalists entered into a 
sharp debate with Premier Herriot in 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate, after his return, on the details of 
the reparations plan, and warned him 
against a rapid evacuation of the Ruhr. 
But it soon became apparent that the 
discussion was being conducted more in 
defense of the course of the previous 
administration than with the purpose 
of blocking the arrangement Herriot 
had made. The first test vote, on an 
opposition motion to refer the agree- 
ments to the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
was lost; and after that ratification by 
strong majorities came rapidly. 
The result in France, sweeping away 
_tumors to the effect that the French 
Nationalists would be able to repudiate 
the achievements of the London con- 
ference and force Premier Herriot out 
of office, undoubtedly aided in obtain- 
ing final ratification in Germany. The 
German Government faced a more com- 
plicated task. Not only was the oppo- 
sition of the Nationalists of the German 
military and reactionary factions more 
formidable in the Reichstag, the na- 
tional Parliament, but in addition the 
Coalition Cabinet had taken responsi- 
bility for securing legislation to turn 
German finances, German railways and 
German industries over to international 
Allied and American supervision. This 
was an essential part of the Dawes’ 
Committee plan, designed to make 
guarantees of payment absolutely effec- 
tive. In spite of Germany’s desperate 
need for a settlement, because of in- 
creasing economic disorganization and 
depression in the country, these pro- 
posals aroused the sharp resentment 
which was inevitable when patriotic 





pride was touched. The necessary laws 
provided, first, for the establishment of 
a new gold reserve bank, to stabilize 
the currency and make reparations pay- 
ments under international management; 
second, for mortgaging many of the 
most important industries and state 
monopolies to assure use of their reve- 
nues for payment of damages; and 
third, for consolidating the railways 
and submitting them to international 
control as a further means of securing 
payment. 

The railway measure required a two- 
thirds vote for the Reichstag, and it 
was at this point that the Nationalists 
and Communists were expected possibly 
to defeat the Coalition Cabinet. But 
Chancellor Marx, in the face of harsh 
attacks led by Gen. Ludendorff and 
others of the extreme reactionaries, in- 
trepidly declared that the Government 
would sign the London agreements 
whether the Reichstag ratified them or 
not, and that if the necessary legisla- 
tion were blocked the Reichstag would 
be dissolved and new elections held. 
When it came to the actual test, the 
Nationalist deputies voted individually 
and not as a party unit. The support 
of the big industrialists for the repara- 
tions plan, in the interest of reviving 
production and trade, was a determin- 
ing factor. The count showed that the 
Nationalist delegation was split al- 
most exactly in two, for in the balloting 
on the critical railway measure 48 Na- 
tionalist voices were for it while 54 
were against it. The law was adopted 
by a vote of 314 to 127. 

The announcement of the result by 
Baron Wallraf, President of the Reichs- 
tag, was the signal for a scene of un- 
precedented excitement. He was heard 
in dead silence until he reached the 
point which showed that over three 
hundred votes had been given in favor 
of the railway consolidation bill. Then 
he was interrupted by an outburst of 
cheers, and of cries of rage from the 
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WINDOWS ON 


Nationalists and Communists, who 
shook their fists at the galleries where 
the Allied and American Ambassadors 
sat, as they realized that Germany had 
entered irrevocably upon the course of 
making restitution to the Allies for the 
havoc wrought by German armies in 
the war. 

Immediately after the passage of the 
reparations agreements and laws, the 
German Cabinet issued a declaration 
denying the statement of Germany’s 
guilt in causing the war—included in 
the peace treaty of Versailles, and 
signed by German plenipotentiaries. 
The action was taken to satisfy Ger- 
man public opinion, always resentful of 
this admission of Germany’s especial 
responsibility for precipitating the con- 
flict. While it caused resentment in 
France, expressed in Parliament and in 
the press, it was not expected to have 
any serious effect on the progress of the 
reparations agreements. 

A more serious matter was the note 
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sent by Prime Minister MacDonald of 
Great Britain to Premier Herriot of 
France, and Premier Theunis of Bel- 
glum, immediately after the London 
conferences, calling his attention to the 
fact that the British Government has 
recorded its opposition to the Franco- 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr Valley 
in Germany as contrary to the Ver- 
sailles treaty and expressing the hope 
that it might be ended before the year 
provided in the London agreements had 
elapsed. The note was denounced by 
the French Nationalists as evidence 
that the British leader was attempting 
to take some of the meaning out of the 
reparations agreements even before 
they were adopted. But the sending 
of the note probably was dictated 
rather by political conditions in Eng- 
land. A contributing motive possibly 
was a desire to encourage the German 
Government in its efforts for the pas- 
sage of the reparations agreements and 
laws, through showing that Great 
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The meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, at Geneva, prior to the big Assembly. 

In the picture are: Mr. Branting of Sweden, Senor Quinones de Leon of Spain, Comte 

de Glauzelle of France, M. Hymans of Belgium, Sir Eric Drummond of England, Lord 

Parmoor of England, Viscount Ishii of Japan, Senor Guani of Uruguay, and M. Benes of 
Czecho-Slovakia 
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Britain would support Germany in her 
request for the most rapid possible eco- 
nomic reunification of the country. 


Ruhr Evacuation Starts 


ITH the Allied authorities in the 





held in the Ruhr until August 30, 1925, 
in order to guarantee satisfaction from 
Germany and to retain a hold on the 
industrial region in case Germany 
should default at any time on her 
reparations pledges. 


occupied 
Ruhr territory be- 
ginning to hand 
over customs reve- 
nues to Germany 
and to release from 
military jails the 
German prisoners 
held for opposition 
to the Allied ré- 
gime, the return of 
the important in- 
dustrial area to 
German hands was 
fairly under way. 
Premier Herriot, of 
France, had shown 
his good intentions 
by calling the 
forces of occupa- 
tion out of two 
German towns at 
once, when the 
London agreements 
finally were 





A TRIBUTE TO BOURGEOIS 


N the Assembly session of the 

League of Nations at Geneva in 
September, when the program for the 
recodification of international law was 
adopted by the representatives of forty- 
six nations, an incident of great dra- 
matic intensity was reported. Leon 
Bourgeois, a former Prime Minister of 
France, and one of the staunchest ad- 
vocates of the incorporation of the 
League covenant into the Treaty of 
Versailles, and who is now a very old 
man, made his way slowly and with 
difficulty across the auditorium to 
clasp Prime Minister MacDonald’s 
hand. 

Those present at first were quiet, 
then they applauded while Premier 


Herriot of France led his friend back. 


to his seat. Mr. MacDonald had been 
telling of M. Bourgeois’ life-work for 
peace, * 

“Years have gone by,” MacDonald 
is reported as saying, “disputes have 
accumulated, wars have been fought, 
millions of precious lives have been 
sacrificed, thousands of millions of 
treasure have been dissipated, and my 
friend, grown old and gray, still sits 
considering this question at its very 


Americans in the 
Reparations Agencies 
HE consent of 
Owen PD. 
Young, of New 
York, to serve tem- 
porarily as Agent- 
General for repara- 
tions was for a 
period of only three 
months. As _ the 
colleague of Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, 
Chairman of the 
committee of eco- 
nomic experts who 
drew up the repa- 
rations plan, Mr. 
Young’s aid was 
considered __indis- 
pensable in putting 
the agreements into 
first operation. He 
was assisted by 
Rufus G. Dawes, 








reached. The levy- 
ing of duties on 





first stages. It is a disgrace to us all.” 


the brother of 
Gen. Dawes, who 








Ruhr trade with 

the rest of the world was scheduled to 
end on September 9. Twenty days 
later the artificial customs barrier es- 
tablished by the occupation authorities 
between the Ruhr and the rest of Ger- 
many was to be abolished, so that Ger- 
man internal commerce would become 
free once more. The Franco-Belgian 
railway administration in the occupa- 
tion zones was to cease in October, 
under the terms of the new German 
railway consolidation subject to inter- 
national control. Then, with the 


Franco-Belgian administration of the 
Ruhr liquidated, a reserve garrison of 
20,000 troops of occupation would be 


also cooperated in 
developing the experts’ plan. To suc- 
ceed Mr. Young, Seymour Parker 
Gilbert was named as_ permanent 
Agent-General. Mr. Gilbert, a man 
still in his early thirties, has had a 
brilliant record in the Treasury De- 
partment, where he was _ formerly 
Assistant Secretary. 

Gates W. McGarrah, of New York, 
Chairman of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, also sailed for 
Europe to become one of the interna- 
tional board of commissioners for the 
new German gold reserve bank, which 
is to steady German finances and trans- 
mit the payments of war damages. Sir 
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Robert Kendersley, 
Director of the Bank 
of England, and a 
member of the Dawes 
Committee which 
drafted the repara- 
tions plan, was ex- 
pected to become 
Commissioner Gen - 
eral of the bank. 

Mr. Young, as 
Agent - General, was 
supported by a pow- 
erful board of Allied 
Commissioners. 
Georges Leverve, a 
prominent French en- 
gineer, was named 
Commissioner 
of Railways, to head 
the board controlling 
the consolidated Ger- 
man rail system. Leon 
Delacroix, of Bel- 
gium, a former Pre- 
mier and Belgian 
member of the Allied 
Reparations Commis- 
sion, was made trustee 
for German railway 
securities. Signor 








Nogara, an eminent 
Italian engineer, be- 
came trustee of se- 
curities of German in- 
dustries mortgaged under the repara- 
tions program. Andrew MacFeydean, 
Great Britain, was given the post of 
Commissioner of the pledged revenues 
of the German State. Thus a thor- 
oughly international system to guaran- 
tee reparations was organized, to re- 
place the Franco-Belgian control in the 
Ruhr. The chief matter still to be ar- 
ranged was the floating of the proposed 
international reconstruction loan of 
$200,000,000 for Germany—the larger 
part of which would have to be raised 
in the United States. 





Kladderadatsch of Berlin pictures France, Great Britain, and 
Italy, riding the German Michael, but gets comfort by imagining 
J. P. Morgan calling out to them: “Halt! so far and no farther” 


The Allies to Debate Debts and Trade 
MMEDIATELY following upon the 


success of the London conferences on 
reparations, the question of war debts 
began to be raised. French agreement 
to the ‘new reparations program was 
procured in part through British prom- 
ises to consider the remission of a por- 
tion of the French debts to Great 
Britain and to make easy terms for the 
payment of the balance. It was also 
reported that the United States might 
be ready to take a similar attitude, at 
least with regard to conditions for the 
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After Premier Herriot of France had 
been invited to the British naval re- 
view at Spithead, Kladderadatsch of 
Berlin imagines it was impossible for 
Mr. MacDonald to escape from an invi- 
tation to the parade of the French air 
fleet. The aircraft extended over a 
front thirty miles long, and Kladder- 
adatsch says Mr. MacDonald’s face was 
still longer 


funding of the French war debts. In 
her present financial dilemma, with her 
currency badly inflated and with heavy 
outstanding payments for the rebuild- 
ing of her devastated regions, these are 
matters of vital concern to France. It 
must be considered also that France 
owes more in war loans than she will 
receive under the new reparations 
program. 

The whole matter of inter-Allied war 
obligations was expected to come up at 
a conference in Paris in October, to 
which the United States also would be 
invited to send representatives. 

Meanwhile both Great Britain and 
the United States were observing with 
some concern the development of new 
trade agreements between France and 
Germany. One of the conditions 


sought by the French delegates in the 


London conferences was free markets 
for the products of Alsace and Lorraine 
in Germany, as required by the treaty 
of Versailles. Further, a chief aim of 
French economic policy has been to 
unite the iron ore industry of Lorraine, 
regained in the war, with the coal in- 
dustry of the Ruhr. This would mean 
a great Franco-German combination in 
place of the solely German coal and 
steel industry which was the heart of 
Germany’s industrial and war power 
until her defeat by the Allies. 

This tendency to develop Franco- 
German commercial accords, and espe- 
cially to join French and German in- 
terests in the coal and steel industries, 
at once aroused concern in Great 
Britain. Prime Minister MacDonald 
took steps to avoid any possible danger 
to British trade and industry by ar- 
ranging for an expert advisory commit- 
tee to study continental commerce 
agreements in the light of British in- 
terests all over the world. The com- 
mittee was to consist of representatives 
of the British coal, iron, steel, textile, 
dye, drug, chemical and optical in- 
dustries. 

Italy also would be affected by a 
Franco-German combination on the 
Continent, and put in a word as to her 
conéern in any general arrangements 
affecting European industry and trade 
at the time of the London negotiations. 

The United States, through the De- 
partment of Commerce, likewise was 
beginning to investigate the possible 
effect on American industry and busi- 
ness of agreements with Germany con- 
cerning the use and marketing of raw 
materials. Secretary Hoover was re- 
ported to be particularly insistent on 4 
study of the probable effect on Ameri- 
can farming which might come from an 
agreement for the control of German 
potash and its price in international 
trade. 

All of these concerns would be linked 
closely with any consideration of terms 
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for the payment of inter-Al- 
lied debts. It was conse- 
quently expected that together 
with a conference on the set- 
tlement of these obligations 
there might also be held an- 
other conference on economic 
and commercial agreements in 
Europe, in which the several 
interested nations would have 
an opportunity to take part. 


The League and Disarmament 


ECURITY against future 

war, on which the discus- 
sion was opened by the ad- 
dresses of Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald and Premier Herriot, 
was the great problem before 
the Fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations in Geneva. 
Directly connected with it was 
the question of taking over 
from the Allies the super- 
vision of Germany’s military 
organization, which was re- 
ferred to the Council for pre- 
liminary consideration. Both 
of these issues affected the 
endeavors for limitation of 
armament, in which a com- 
mission of the League has 
been engaged consistently since its es- 
tablishment. 

The draft treaty for mutual guaran- 
tees worked out by this commission had 
been rejected as unsatisfactory by 
Great Britain—although a British dele- 
gate had been largely responsible for 
the proposals it contained—and also by 
other members. It was also understood 
to be opposed by the United States as 
conflicting with ideas of the Administra- 
tion at Washington regarding preven- 
tion of war and limitation of armament, 
as related to President Coolidge’s an- 
nounced plan to summon another con- 
ference on armaments and economic 
questions, 
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SEYMOUR PARKER GILBERT, JR. 
He has been named as permanent Agent General of 
Reparations, to succeed Owen D. Young. Mr. Gilbert 
is still in his early thirties, and had distinguished 
himself in the Treasury Department, where he was 


formerly Assistant Secretary 


The whole question was to come up 
at the Fifth Assembly for review. A 
new draft treaty was being prepared in 
the Commission on Limitation of Arma- 
ments. It included several features of 
an outline for such a pact submitted by 
a group of Americans headed by Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss, Gen. James G. Har- 
bord, and Prof. James T. Shotwell of 
Columbia University. The main fea- 
ture of this new draft was a provision 
that the Council should call for the 
submission of any dispute threatening 
war to the World Court or some arbi- 
tration tribunal, and that any nation 
refusing such arbitration should be ad- 
judged an aggressor. The signatories 
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DR. EDOUARD BENES 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs for Czecho-Slovakia, 

whose brilliant mind was turned to the problem of a 

draft compact for arbitration, and security at the 
Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations 


to the treaty would then be called upon 
to exert their influence jointly to control 
the offending nation, and to mobilize 
against it if necessary. The keen wide- 
spread interest in what the League may 
do about preventior of war and limita- 
tion of armament was reflected in an un- 
precedented rush of visitors and ob- 
servers to attend the Fifth Assembly. 
M. Hymans, of Belgium, in an address 
as Temporary Chairman, made an elo- 
quent appeal against the theory that 
the League interferes with the inde- 
pendence of its members and an appeal 
for its work as an extension of the field 
of patriotism. M. Motta, of Switzer- 


land, as Permanent Chairman, pre- 
sented an enthusiastically applauded 
argument for compulsory arbitration 





of allinternational]l dis- 
putes. 

Subordinate to the broader 
question of prevention of war, 
there were to come before the 
Assembly new projects 
drafted by a Commission for 
limitation of land and sea 
armaments and for control of 
the traffic in arms. The United 
States had been invited to 
send a representative to the 
discussions of the arms traffic, 
but Secretary Hughes, of the 
Department of State, refused 
on the ground that the discus- 
sions were to be of a prelimi- 
nary nature andthat the Amer- 
ican view was sufficiently well 
known. 

The United States would be 
willing, Mr. Hughes said fur- 
ther, to take part in a general 
conference to negotiate and 
conclude a convention dealing 
with the traffic in arms. This 
suggestion was interpreted as 
a move toward another Wash- 
ington conference on arma- 
ments, understood to be an 
aim of the Administration. 
But it became evident at the League 
Assembly that Europe is not interested 
in another armament conference in 
America. The view was expressed that 
in any case the concern is largely a 
European one, in which the interest of 
the United States is indirect. And 
Prime Minister MacDonald said flatly 
in his address before the Assembly that 
the heads of European states could not 
afford the time to come to America to 
take part in long conferences, as they 
would have to do if the consideration 
of so important a matter were to be 
taken up in Washington. It became 
apparent that the next disarmament 
conference—if it is held—is likely to 
take place in Europe, perhaps under 
League auspices, unless America holds 
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out some such strong induce- 
ment as a reduction of war 
debts 

Other important matters 
scheduled for the attention of 
the League Assembly were re- 
ports on the economic revival 
of Austria and Hungary, the 
administration of the Free City 
of Danzig on the Baltic, rela- 
tions between Germany and 
Poland, and possibly the ad- 
mission of Germany into the 


League. 
UNITED STATES 


Should Our Warships Shoot Farther? 


oo or not the 
United States has the right 
to increase the elevation of guns 
on its battleships, in order to ex- 
tend their range of fire, has be- 
come a matter of dispute with 
Great Britain and other signa- 
tories to the Washington treaties 
on naval armament. The con- 
tention is made that proposed 
changes in the angle of eleva- 
tion of big guns on our capital 
ships would be contrary to the 
spirit of the navy ratio treaties. 
The Administration, while re- 
serving the right to do this, which it 
claims under the treaties, has taken the 
position that it will do nothing to 
stimulate competitive armament build- 
ing at present. 

Prohibition enforcement treaties, on 
the lines of the original agreement made 
with Great Britain and providing for 
search beyond the international three- 
mile limit of vessels suspected of rum 
running, were concluded with the 
Netherlands and Sweden. This brought 
the list of nations with which the 
United States now has such understand- 
ings to eight, including also Denmark, 
Norway, Germany, Italy, and Panama. 

Two new envoys were appointed to 
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GATES W. McGARRAH 


Chairman of the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York, who sailed for Europe to become 
one of the international board of commissioners for 


the new German gold reserve bank 


the important posts in Japan and Mex- 
ico. Edgar A. Bancroft, of Chicago, 
an eminent lawyer, was named to suc- 
ceed Cyrus E. Woods as Ambassador 
at Tokyo. James R. Sheffield, of New 
York, a Republican leader and former 
Assemblyman, received the post of 
Minister to Mexico, taking the place 
of Charles Beecher Warren. 

A world-wide campaign against il- 
literacy was launched by the World 
Federation of Educational Associations, 
of which Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
Commissioner of Education of Maine, 
is President. The Federation named 
an International Commission to con- 
sist of Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, of 
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An informal picture of two friends, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, and Edouard Her. 
riot, Premier of France, whose great 
personal liking for each other, on 
short acquaintance, added to a sincere 
will to solve the problems of post- 
war Europe, have in the past four 
months advanced the cause of real 
peace, so that it seems more of a pos- 
sibility than a dream 








Kentucky, as Chairman; Pomilio Or- 
tega, of Honduras; Princess Santa Bor- 
ghese, of Italy; Dr. P. W. Kuo, of 
China; Princess Pansa Mafhta of 
India; H. W. Huntley, of Canada; and 
Mme. Tetsuke Yasui, of Japan. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Snowden on Britain’s Trade 





HE meaning of a possible Franco- 

German commercial agreement to 
Great Britain was emphasized in a 
speech in the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Philip 
Snowden. “By the experts’ plan,” he 
declared, “it was hoped to expand 
British trade and to find work for our 
million unemployed. But a Franco- 
German trade agreement may well off- 
set this expected result.” 

Meanwhile, British miners were ask- 
ing Prime Minister MacDonald to 
check if possible the payments of repa- 
rations in coal to France by Germany, 
because of the effect of such payments 
on the coal industry in England. In 


the past France has imported great 
amounts of coal from Great Britain. 
Thus some of the larger and trouble- 
some questions of the new economic 
line-up in Europe under the reparations 
plan were beginning to appear in prac- 
tical and pressing form. 


IRELAND saw the boundary dispute 
between the Free State in the south 
and Ulster in the north still unsettled. 
At the same time there were rumors of 
a revival of the southern Irish inde- 
pendence movement if the boundary 
question cannot be settled soon in a 
satisfactory manner. 


AUSTRALIA rejected the new trade 
treaty recently concluded by Eng- 
lish and Russian delegates in London, 
on the ground that the Dominion had 
not been sufficiently consulted and was 
not content with the provisions for an 
economic agreement with the Soviet 
Government. 
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EUROPE 


Millerand Reenters Politics 


OINCARE and his Na- 

tionaMst followers may 
soon have a formidable re- 
cruit in Parliament, in the 
former President Millerand. 
Forced out of office at the 
time of Poincaré’s resigna- 
tion as Premier and the rise 
of Herriot to power, Mil- 
lerand has now undertaken 
a campaign for a seat in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 
Main points in his policy 
in appealing for votes are 
a dernand for military safe- 
guards for France and 
the preservation of the 
strength of the French 
army. 

France has entered upon 
a program of stringent 
economy in government ex- 
penditure, as part of a plan 
of financial and economic reforms. 
Hard cutting has reduced the depart- 
mental estimates in the year’s budget 
considerably. It is expected that, when 
the international loan to Germany has 
been floated, France may also seek a 
loan abroad which may run to a total 
as high as $200,000,000. This would 
replace the credit of $100,000,000 
which Morgan & Co. put at the dis- 
posal of the Bank of France in March, 
and which was renewed the middle of 
September. 

The Lausanne treaty between the 
Allies and Turkey, on peace terms in 
the Near East, was ratified by Par- 
liament. 








BELGIUM sought a loan of $30,- 
000,000 in the United States, which was 
underwritten by an influential group 
of bankers. The response was an over- 
subscription reported to run to $200,- 
000,000. 





Le Cri de Paris thinks the League of Nations is a scare- 
crow, to frighten away war, and pictures one Frenchman 
saying anxiously to another: Do you think it is all 
we need? 


GERMANY reported for July the 
first favorable balance of trade since 
1921, with a small excess of exports 
over imports. The Government has be- 
gun a new campaign of internal econ- 
omies, one evidence of which has been 
the discharge of nearly one-quarter of 
the staff of state employees to reduce 
expenses. 


SPAIN faced an increasingly serious 
threat to her hold on her north African 
territory in Morocco. Rebellious tribes- 
men were reported to have cut the main 
railway line between the important 
town of Tetuan and the port of 
Tangier. The reaction of the unchecked 
Moroccan revolt upon the military ré- 
gime of the dictator, Premier Rivera, 
in Madrid, was growing more and more 
marked; but public opinion apparently 
had not gathered sufficient force to 
cause a movement against the Govern- 
ment. 
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i wenty-six of the nationalities represented on the staff of the International Labor Office at 


Geneva. 


The nations represented are, reading from left to right in the front row: Denmark, 


Japan, Italy, United States, Great Britain, France, Ireland, Belgium and Russia; in the second 

row, Spain, Germany, New Zealand, Yugo-Slavia, Poland, Canada, Finland, Austria, Hungary, 

Switzerland, Australia, Lithuania, Holland, Czechoslovakia; and standing in the rear, Brazil, 
Chile and Norway 


YUGO-SLAVIA passed through a 
long conflict over the establishment of 
a Government following the resignation 
of the veteran Premier Pashitch. The 
final outcome was the formation of a 
coalition Cabinet under the Democratic 
leader, M. Davidovitch. The announce- 
ment of this Ministry marked a radical 
change. in national policies from those 
of Pashitch. Premier Davidovitch de- 
clared for the conciliation of the Croa- 
tian party, whose program of autonomy 
for Croatia led to constant conflicts 
with Pashitch and finally to his resig- 
nation. One of the immediate results 
was the return to the country of the 
Croatian radical leader, Raditch, who 
had fled from the Pashitch régime and 
was reported to be preparing a move- 
ment against his Government from 
abroad. It was expected that some 


form of autonomy for the nationalities 
comprised in Yugo-Slavia might begin 
to be worked out under the coalition 





Ministry. Other points in the program 
of the new Premier, of importance for 
the immediate future in the Balkans, 
were to seek better relations with Bul- 





garia and to resume relations with 
Russia. 
FAR EAST 
China’s War Lords Again Disagree 
HANGHAI, China’s great treaty 


port for foreign trade, . sheltering 
large colonies of Americans and Euro- 
peans, almost without warning became 
the stake in a sudden civil war between 
the military governors of the provinces 
of Chekiang and Kiangsu, on the long 
Chinese eastern coast. The city, al- 
though lying within the province of 
Chekiang, is administered by an ap- 
pointed henchman of Gen. Lu Yung 


Hsiang, Governor of Kiangsu. Of this 
intrusion into his domain, Gen. Chi 


Hsieh Yuan, Governor of Kiangsu, be- 
came jealous. 
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value in lessening the causes of dispute. 





THE AMERICAN DRAFT TREATY OF DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY 


This treaty, prepared by a group of ten Americans, including Gen. Tasker Bliss, 
Dr. James T. Shotwell, Mr. David Hunter Miller, was used by the League of Nations 
at Geneva in September, as one of the bases for the new Draft Treaty on Arbitration and 
Security that the League committee on Disarmament was at work on. 

A summary of its chief contributions to the subject of how to attain permanent 
peace has been made by Dr. Shotwell, and is here quoted in part: 

First of all there is to be a world parliament on disarmament. It is to meet at least 
once every three years. Upon it would fall to a large extent the duty of encouraging 
and stimulating those policies which make for disarmament. It would have in its 
Permanent Technical Committee a sort of cabinet or general staff—a General Staff for 
Peace. With this would naturally be associated the Commission of Inquiry of the 
League of Nations. In practice, and indeed in redrafting the Treaty, it might very 
well turn out that these two commissions should work as one. This would certainly be 
the case if the United States, Germany, and Russia were in the League. So long as 
these three great Powers are not members of the League, however, it will be necessary 
to center this machinery upon the Conference rather than upon the organs of the League. 

The next important point is of course the definition of “aggression”. 

“Any Signatery which claims that another Signatory has violated any of the terms 
of this Treaty shall submit its case to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

“A Signatory refusing to accept the jurisdiction of the Court in any such case shall 
be deemed an aggressor within the terms of this Treaty.” Critics will claim that it is 
an impossibility to assign responsibilities for war, but that is more than this treaty 
envisages. It assigns not the responsibility for a war but the responsibility of a nation 
for going to war, which is a much more definite fact. 

The next important question that arises is what would be left of the treaty if all 
mention of the League of Nations were cut out of it. This query deals with a very 
practical problem. Anyone can settle the problem for himself, however, by simply 
blue-penciling the sections dealing with the League of Nations or its organs. It is by no 
means suggested here that this should be done, for the League of Nations, associated 
in the manner indicated with the purposes of this Treaty, would be of inestimable 








Constant friction over this issue 
finally led to the massing of the troops 
of both generals and an outbreak of 
hostilities. But back of the local quar- 
rel is the great quarrel of two rival 
over lords of China’s chaotic destinies, 
Gen. Wu Pei Fu of central China and 
Gen. Chang Tsao Lin of Manchuria. 
Wu defeated Chang in a campaign 
fought around Peking in 1921, drove 
him back to Manchuria, and since then 
has been War Minister of the Peking 
Government and practical dictator of 
affairs in central China. But Chang re- 
cruited his forces again at his capital 
in Mukden, raised new funds, and has 
declared war against the Peking Gov- 
ernment. The Peking Government fol- 
lowed this move by a writ of outlawry 
against the Government of Chekiang. 

If the conflict is permitted to extend 
and involve these greater forces, it 





might easily mean a struggle which 
would threaten the safety of the foreign 
communities in Shanghai. 

Foreign intervention appeared likely 
to avert such an event. The powers sent 
warnings to China that fighting must 
not oecur around Shanghai and that the 
foreigners resident there must be safe- 
guarded. This demand was backed up 
by dispatching American, British, and 
Japanese warships to watch over the 
peace of the port. Meanwhile Shanghai 
merchants were seeking to persuade 
both sides to respect a neutral zone 
around Shanghai. Thus the combina- 
tion of local and foreign interests 
seemed likely to induce two Chinese 
warring factions once again to avoid 
disturbing China’s influential foreign 


guests. 


ITALY was again stirred by a politi- 











RUSSIA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD 


YEVENTEEN Governments already 
\)J have extended de jure recognition 
to the present Russian Government, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. The Governments 
which have thus recognized the Soviet 
Government as the legal Government of 
Russia include Poland, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Esthonia, Finland, Turkey, Afghan- 
istan, Persia, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Austria, Norway, China, Sweden, 
Greece and Denmark. It should be 
noted that the first five of the seventeen 
States above mentioned were formerly 
parts of the Russian Empire, and their 
recognition of the present Government 
of Russia is an assertion of their own 
political independence. Turkey, Af- 
ghanistan and Persia, because of terri- 
torial contiguity and special relations 
with Russia, were practically in the 
same position. Czecho-Slovakia has ex- 
tended de facto recognition. Japan is 
apparently on the verge of concluding 
arrangements and the French Govern- 
ment has notified the Government of 
the United States that it intends to open 
negotiations looking toward a resump- 
tion of relations with Russia. 











cal murder—this time of a Fascist 
member of the Italian Parliament, Ar- 
mando Casalini. He was shot by a 


workman who is reported as saying 
that he did it to avenge Matteoti, the 
Socialist Deputy, in whose murder three 
months before members of the Fascisti 
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were implicated. Drastic measures were 
ordered by Mussolini himself to prevent 
reprisals, and their success, barring in- 
cidents before they had time to go into 
effect, was reassuring. Nevertheless, 
the murder greatly increased the nerv- 
ous tension of Italian political life 
which has prevailed since the Matteoti 
affair, and press comments from both 
sides probably voice the popular de- 
mand for a cessation of the threats of 
reprisal that have kept Italian polities 
in a state of turmoil. 
Matcotm W. Davis. 
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THE DICTATOR AND THE CROWN 
OF SPAIN 


His Royal Highness, King Alfonso of Spain, 
confers with his Military Dictator, Primo de 
Rivera, at the Royal Palace in Madrid 
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BN EXTEA MEASURE OF SERVICES 


PERS —T 3 


PERSONALITY is as definite in an organ- 
ization as in an individual and it may be 
more pronounced and interesting. But 
in this institution it is not the composite 
of the personalities of the members of 
the organization. It is much more than 
that—a fusing of these personalities into 
an harmonious whole under the influ- 
ence of forces from without as well as 
within. 

The personality of this organization 
has been developed by training and 
mellowed by time and experience. If it 
did not fairly contribute to banking 
efficiency, it would have no part in de- 
livering the extra measure of service not- 
mal to this institution. And it does that. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 
500 MILLIONS 


INVESTED CAPITAL 
OVER 55 MILLIONS 





The Credit Reser 


voir of the World 


By Frederick W. Gehle 


Vice-President, The Mechanics and M 


etals National Bank, New York City 


A New York Banker Finds the Determining Equation of American Money 
Markets in Coming Developments in International Finance 


O the banker and business man 
j ye eyes are turned to the future 
the tangible fact of the accord that has 
finally been reached in the difficult 
matter of Germany’s reparations means 
that a long step has been taken toward 
the entire world’s financial reform and 
economic recovery. This accord, and 
the steps that are being taken to make 
the Dawes plan speedily effective, mark 
the beginning of a new era; in a bank- 
ing commercial sense they mean much 
to the progress not alone of Europe, but 
of the United States as well. 

In the agreement on the Dawes pro- 
eram we see the strongest nations of 
the world uniting to rehabilitate their 
former common enemy. These nations 
appear to be agreed at last that the 
world’s business and commerce as a 
whole can thrive only as they find the 
way to unity—first of all economic 
unity. It is an extremely interesting 
economic experiment upon which this 
nation with those of Europe is about 
to launch. It is one in which Germany, 
in order that’ it may be enabled to 
export large quantities of goods for 
reparation payments, is to be financed 
extensively by nations which are them- 
selves large exporters, and with whom, 
to be successful in its enterprise, Ger- 
many will have to compete in the mar- 
kets of the world., No one who gives 
even passing thought to what is going 
on can fail to be impressed by the de- 
gree in which the credit system of this 
country has come under the influence 
of what is going on abroad. So much 
credit is available here that its early 
productive use, by common agreement, 
can be gained only by extending a part 
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of the supply beyond our own borders, 
Any movement for its full use solely 
within the confines of this country 
would result in an unparalleled in- 
flation. 

Thus the United States has become, 
in the truest sense of the word, the 
credit reservoir of the world and it is 
to our market that ethers are looking 
for commercial credits and for the 
financing as well of their most ambi- 
tious projects. It is to those others 
that we are turning to find a secure and 
profitable outlet for our surplus funds. 
On the one hand we see Europe, heavily 
our creditor ten years ago and now our 
debtor, seeking fresh advances here, 
while on the other hand, so sharply 
has our credit position been altered 
from the time, not long ago, when 
American finance looked askance at 
foreign loans, that we are more atten- 
tive to what Europe has to offer as 
security for loans than at any time 
before. 

Because of the cheapness of American 
credit there is a widespread impression 
that a great outpouring of our finan- 
cial resources to other countries would 
be of advantage not only to them but 
ourselves as well. So far as our swollen 
reserves of gold are concerned, it would 
be vastly to our benefit were that por- 
tion of the gold which was drained 
from Europe during the past five years 
to return thither, or at least to sup- 
port the extension of foreign loans. 
With respect to the transfer of private 
investment capital, however, as repre- 
sented by the individual savings of 
American people, it is too soon to look 
for an unrestricted movement into for- 
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Bond Values 


—seen and unseen 


ELL chosen Railroad, Terminal and Equipment 

Bonds are secured by tangible values. They are 
further protected by the earnings of roads meeting the 
country’s needs for expansion and development. 


You can select desirable, high-grade railroad bonds 
from our Current List which will be sent upon request. 


THE NATIONAL CiTy COMPANY _ 7ouvill find offcesin 


more than 50 leading 


ee gee “14: cae Wi cities in the United 
National City Bank Building, New York i. a ae 


abroad. 
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eign issues, save where particular safe- 
guards are provided. 

American investors are devoting 
themselves to the question what to 
buy, and the yields on foreign issues 
are no doubt an attraction that will 
command notice on the part of pro- 
spective buyers as time goes on. There 
still is room for profitable investment 
at home; for that matter, were one to 
make a careful analysis, it probably 
would be revealed that the apparent 
abundance of capital in the United 
States is deceptive, while so far as the 
abundance of credit is concerned, that 
lies not so much in the resources of 
the individual commercial banks as in 
the abnormal gold resources of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Still, in view of all that is going on, 
it would appear that the determining 
equation of our money markets in the 
coming months will be found in inter- 
national finance. During the period of 
this country’s greatest growth, prior to 
the war, the flow of capital and credit 
was from the old world, and was for 
the development of virgin soil and new 
industries. Now the flow of capital and 
credit is back to the old world and is 
to rehabilitate soil and industries that 
long ago were developed. The contrast 
is one that has many applications, 
political as well as economic. Certainly 
it indicates a dramatic change in the 
position of the world’s youngest nation 
from that of a generation or two ago. 
Europe is now deep in our debt, 
whereas formerly it was the other way 
about. For a time the process of going 
deeper into our debt may apparently 
stabilize the exchanges and stem the 
gold flow away from Europe; but it 
is readily seen that this process cannot 
possibly lead to a permanent solution 
of the existing situation, unless the 
United States is to undergo a total 
change, and unless a new kind of 


equilibrium, previously untried, is to 
be established. 

Those who study all the issues in- 
volved keep coming back to puzzle 
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over the effect of our newly won credit 
position in the markets of the world. 
Quite apart from the interest due on 
the debts of the Allied governments, 
more money is now annually owed to 
us in interest on foreign investments 
than is due from us; while, through our 
export of commodities, capital and 
credit alike, we are coming swiftly to 
a position where every important trad- 
ing country of the world must pay us 
tribute. How is the tribute to be paid? 
Not in gold; Europe hasn’t enough of 
that, and we have already too much. 
Not in Europe’s paper money; we have 
no use for that. Perhaps it can be paid 
for a time longer in notes, bonds and 
other pledges. But that method by it- 
self will only defer ultimate payment 
—that is, unless we choose perpetually 
to reinvest abroad the interest that 
comes due to us, leaving our profits 
to accumulate and then reinvesting 
them over and over, without bringing 
them home. 


The only alternative remaining in 
the longer future is the payment in 
goods of foreign production, and those 
who puzzle themselves over the ques- 
tion wonder whether, if we thus accept 
goods, we shall not, as time goes on, 
receive more goods than we sell, and 
whether we shall not, therefore, face a 
readjustment in our trade account far- 
reaching in its effect. To reconcile our 
position as the world’s principal ex- 
port nation with our position as the 
world’s principal creditor nation is a 
large problem, the settlement of which 
must have a bearing on the future of 
every American farmer and city 
worker. It is useless to suppose that 
any trade equilibrium can be reached 
on the basis of continuously extending 
credits and continuously exporting 
large quantities of goods—particularly 
if at the same time we seek continu- 
ously to restrict imports. There is fear 
even now that, under the operation of 
the new reparations program, Germany 
will become a great exporter again, 
thus menacing our position as an eX- 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


No “Airs” 


NE HUNDRED years have 
given OLD BULLION a 
lot of atmosphere, but no 
“airs.” It still remains as sim- 
ple in its dealings as were the 
farseeing men who founded 


it back in 1824. 
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(Continued from page 108) 
port nation. Just as the Allies a few 
years ago demanded vast payments 
from Germany and then exercised their 
ingenuity to prevent her from paying 
them, so there are people in this coun- 
try who now, while they would con- 
stantly with one hand devise credit 
schemes for financing exports, would 
with the other hand make it impossible 
for such credits to be repaid. Carried 
to its logical end, after a certain point, 
such a procedure would succeed only as 


SAVE 15 CENTS ON EVERY ISSUE 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which kinily 
send me the next five issues of the World's 
Work (Regular Price, $1.75). 


we made annual presents to foreign 
markets of our surplus products. 

We are living in a curious age, in 
which apparent discrepancies count at 
the moment apparently for little, and 
in which new situations are met, though 
not always solved, as they are created. 
Perhaps, after all, the enigmas of today 
will solve themselves without difficulty 
tomorrow; for the moment we must be 
content to defer the issue of the effect 
of credit on trade by adding new credits 
to those which have gone before. 
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